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The Very White Paper 


Tere now seems some real danger that 
the British public, which has so far resisted 
the McCarthyite virus, may be stampeded by 
the ineptitude of the official handling of the 
Burgess and Maclean story. This need not 
happen if the Government now deals with 
the situation with frankness and intelligence. 
The White Paper reveals nothing except 
incompetence. It is crammed with incon- 
sistencies and crudely evades the crucial 
questions. By way of defence it suggests 
that our Secret Service was so zealous for our 
civil liberties that it did not, even when it 
was at last hot on the trail of Maclean, think 
it proper to keep any watch over his home 
in Kent or to search his house at a domes- 
tically inconvenient time, or even to find 
out whether he was planning to go abroad. 
The Foreign Office is perfectly right in say- 
ing that there is no power in this country to 
arrest people without evidence or to prevent 
them travelling. But does it seriously sug- 
gest that, short of a Police State, our intelli- 
gence service is condemned to this futility? 

No wonder that the newspapers should 
have had a field day of damaging specula- 
tion. Burgess was dismissed from Washing- 
ton because he was frequently drunk whilst 
— g in his car: the White Paper adds 

t he was careless with secret documents. 
The version of Maclean’s “breakdown” in 
Cairo usually accepted is that he was sent 


home because, during a wild night of drunk- 
enness, he and his friends called upon an 
employee of the American Embassy, insulted 
her and smashed up her room. Is it any 
wonder that the press should ask whether 
the surprising complacency shown by the 
Foreign Office to diplomats who were cap- 
able of such undiplomatic conduct had 
something to do with their old school ties; 
or, alternatively, whether they had highly 
placed protectors in the Foreign Office, per- 
haps in the Secret Service itself? 

One newspaper suggests that the evil is 
rooted in the tolerance of homosexuality 
within the Foreign Office. Burgess was a 
homosexual and Maclean also had homo- 
sexual periods, although he was the father of 
a family and apparently an affectionate hus- 
band. The danger of witch-hunting here 
becomes only too obvious. One of 
McCarthy’s peculiar feats was to clean the 
State Department of many able and reliable 
servants, as well as many who were neither, 
on the plea of purging perverts. 

Another newspaper raises the interesting 
question why the Soviet Union, departing 
from the usual practice of States in dealing 
with agents who have been uncovered, wel- 
comed them in Moscow. The suggestion is 
that the Kremlin arranged for their getaway 
because their interrogation would have led 
to the discovery of a master spy in the 








Foreign Office or British counter-intelli- 
gence service. There is no reason to accept 
any such explanation though it is plausible 
enough. The truth may be that the Russians 
knew that Burgess and Maclean could be 
useful to them in Moscow, and that the 
recent improvements in the approach and 
the wording of Soviet communiqués have 
been due in part to the advice of Burgess 
and Maclean. 

The Burgess and Maclean story is not a 
seven days’ wonder. The ludicrous story in 
U.S. News and World Report that Maclean 
was responsible for the Chinese interven- 
tion in Korea is an example of what we 
may expect from hostile American com- 
mentators. Nor will interest quickly peter 
out in England. When Parliament meets, 
Mr. Macmillan and other Ministers will be 
subjected to a formidable barrage of 
criticism. This country must avoid the 
type of panic action which is designed to 
satisfy ignorance and which would do 
immense harm to our institutions—without 
increasing security. If the public is to be 
assured against a repetition of such inci- 
dents, the Government should now set up 
an investigating committee of publicly 
trusted persons to inquire into the personnel, 
organisation and methods of work of the 
official world which was responsible for the 
Burgess and Maclean scandal. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


The Bulganin Letter 

Marshal Bulganin’s letter to President Eisen- 
hower on disarmament, which was published last 
week-end, is not only a formidable essay in 
diplomacy—it is also a serious contribution to the 
problem, It contains, first, a reminder that the 
West has failed to accept so far the basic points 
of the Soviet May 10 plan—although this was 
based largely on previous Western proposals—- 
and, secondly, a closely reasoned critique of the 
Eisenhower air-inspection plan. The Soviet 
Union, it says, “has no objection in principle to 
the plan,” but considers it defective on two 
points: it includes only the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S., thereby ignoring allies and overseas bases; 
and it is merely a control system, which sidesteps 
the central problem of reduction of armaments. 
Thus “it would be a relevant contribution only 
if agreement can also be reached on the reduction 
of arms and on measures for the banning of 
atomic weapons.” Some of these criticisms have 
already been voiced by Britain and France, and 
last Friday Mr, Stassen answered one of them by 
explaining that the Eisenhower plan would, of 
course, be extended to allies and satellites. But 
on the second point disagreement is much wider, 
Indeed, the Russian letter highlights what has 
always been the fundamental difference between 
the two camps: the West is primarily concerned 
with control, the East with reduction. These 
conflicting attitudes, however, are not mutually 


exclusive, and the Russian letter specifically states, 


that “our objections need not mean that we are 
unable to reach agreement on all essential aspects 
of the disarmament problem.” ‘The letter’s con- 
ciliatory tone does not conceal the fact that the 
Russian position has not basically changed— 
notably on the crucial question of nuclear control; 
and Mr. Molotov has hinted, in private conver- 
aation in New York, that he expects little progress 
on such technical points in the near future. 
Nevertheless, it is a clear and helpful restatement 
of the issues, and indicates that the Russians are 
at least prepared to debate them within the same 
system of logic. 


Rents and Housing Subsidies 


On Monday, Mr. Sandys, the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, will meet repre- 
sentatives of local authority associations to dis- 
cuss housing subsidies. The main subject on the 
agenda will be the problem of “uneconomic 
rents,” and Mr. Sandys has already hinted at 
what is in his mind—and, no doubt, the Chan- 
cellor’s—in a speech at Harrogate last week. 
“The justification of subsidies is need,” he said. 
“The farther we drift away from the basis of 
need, the more unsound, unjust and anomalous 
our housing finance will become.” The cure 
which he urged on local authorities was the 
adoption of differential rent schemes; and he 
implied that the Government may also reduce 
the national subsidy. This speech raises serious 
issues, Since 1945, housing policy has been based 
on the principle that one-tenth of average earnings 
in industry is a suitable rent for new council 
houses. This by no means constitutes an economic 
rent, and subsidies, bth on a national and a local 
level, have had to be increased periodically to 
meet rising building costs. The recent increase 
in interest rates on local authority loans 
means that authorities will once more be obliged 
to look around for fresh funds; and Mr. Sandys 
has made it clear that these will not be provided 
by the Government. Do “differential rents” 


offer part of the solution? A number of councils 
of both political colours have been experimenting 
with them; and there are theoretical arguments 
in favour of some such system. Nevertheless, 
they have invariably proved unpopular with the 
electorate—as Tuesday’s disturbances in Ilford 
show—and it is obvious that they are liabie- to 
lead to a good deal of friction and ill-will both 
between council and tenant, and between neigh- 
bours. The basic decision which Socialists must 
face before they can evaluate the merits of 
differential rent schemes is whether Housing 
ought to be run as a public service, like Health, 
Water and Roads; or whether the Government is 
right in seeking to return to “sound” housing 
finance—i.e., economic rents and “ relief” in the 
case of proved need. It is worth reminding those 
who favour the latter course that, once that need 
becomes the basis of public housing finance, the 
way is open for a frontal attack on the rent 
restriction acts. How long can local authorities 
charge economic rents while rents of privately 
owned houses are tied down to an artificial level? 
At present the Labour Party is sharply divided 
over differential rents; but the division may well 
disappear when it is realised that, once they 
were accepted on a nation-wide scale, the whole 
principle of rent control would be undermined. 


The Tragedy in Cyprus 

Having burnt its political boats in Cyprus and 
made terrorism inevitable, the Government is 
now clearing the decks for action. The wretched 
civilian governor, Sir Robert Armitage, has been 
hastily bundled off to Nyasaland; the Colonial 
Secretary has been removed on the grounds that 
his post is now “unnecessary”; and Cyprus is 
to be handed over to the tender mercies of a 
military “strong-man,” Sir John Harding. And, 
to drive home the point, the Government has 
dispatched yet another battalion of troops; while 
the Greek Foreign Minister has declared that 
the changes amount to a “formal declaration 
of war on the people of Cyprus.” For some 
time it has been obvious that the Government, 
having opted for a “ military solution” in Cyprus, 
would have to appoint a military man to ad- 
minister it; but the haste with which the change 
was made seems to have been due to the pressure 
of the settlers, panicked by last week’s riots. 
There is thus a miserable parallel between the 
situations in Cyprus and Morocco. In Morocco, 
as in Cyprus, a colonial government drove itself 
into a political blind alley by refusing even to 
discuss the basic demands of its inhabitants; 
there also civilian administration became impos- 
sible, and the settlers’ lobby demanded—and got 
—the head of the civilian governor; there also 
Government policy resolved itself, in the last 
resort, into a simple trial of strength. Does the 
Government really want the tragedy of Morocco 
to be repeated on the smaller stage of Cyprus? 


The Egyptian Arms Agreement 

The news of the Egyptian arms agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. raises one of the most complex 
problems of Middle East politics. The Anglo- 
American desire to avoid an “arms race” between 
Egypt and Israel is of paramount importance, and 
would fully justify a total embargo—on both 
sides of the frontier. But this desire has not 
been translated into policy. Western arms are 
available to the Arabs for “ internal security and 
defence”; and this has often seemed a polite way 
of saying “available to the puppet Government 


of Iraq to enable it to suppress internal change, 
and use its territory’as an outpost of the anti- 
Soviet alliance”. Meanwhile, Egypt is offered 
arms by the U.S., provided the supply of arms 
is accompanied by a mutual security pact—a 
condition which Egypt regards as infringing her 
newly won freedom, and conflicting with an 
independent foreign policy. British firms have 
been repeatedly forced by Government policy 
during the last few years to break their contracts 
with Egypt, and they are, in any case, allowed 
to supply only obsolescent equipment. The 
Egyptians are thus tempted to look elsewhere 
and the Russians see a chance of embarrassing 
Western strategy in the Middle East, If the 
Western Ministers are naturally upset at the possi- 
bility of having now to seek Soviet co-operation 
in an area from which Soviet influence has 
hitherto been largely excluded, they may reflect 
that the price of such co-operation will be all the 
higher so long as British policy seems to every- 
body in the Middle East to be designed to bolster 
up the most feudal and reactionary forces in the 
Arab world. 


Oil in Israel 


To devout Jews celebrating Rosh Hashonah 
the New Year gift of a gusher of oil in Israel 
must have seemed as God-sent as the water that 
gushed from Moses’ rock. But this was no 
miracle. For six years, ever since the formation 
of the State of Israel, geologists have been 
searching the Coastal Lands and the Negev for 
oil. Mobile oil-drills and seismographic teams 
have been making surveys, but the present well 
was an old drilling of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany. The sinking had reached about 3,000 feet 
when L.P.C. abandoned it. The Israelis have 
now struck oil at 4,900 feet. The site is in the 
Halatz Settlement, only about seven miles from 
the restless Gaza border. Samples of the oil, 
examined at the Weizmann Institute, show a 
high quality, certainly above world average. The 
possible reserves cannot yet be estimated. What- 
ever the extent of the oil-field, the discovery is a 
tremendous fillip to the Israeli morale and to its 
economy, struggling with the burden of import- 
ing, for all its domestic and industrial and trans- 
port purposes, oil from Venezuela, or, under 
recent agreement, from the U.S.S.R. 


New Miners’ Charter 


The Miners’ new four-point Charter for pre- 
sentation to the National Coal Board is based on 
the decisions of the N.U.M.’s Rothesay Confer- 
ence of July, but omits the demand then made for 
an all-round wage-advance of 2s, 6d. a shift. This 
does not mean that the wage-claim has been 
dropped: only that the Mineworkers’ Executive 
does not propose to ask for everything at once. 
The four claims to which priority is being given 
are, first, for payment of wages during sickness; 
secondly, for a forty-hour week for underground 
workers, including meal times on the surface— 
which would mean a return to the seven-hour 
day done away with after the defeat of 1926; 
thirdiy, for the consolidation of the “ bonus shift,” 
now paid to those who work five shifts in the 
week, into the regular shift rates—involving a 20 
per cent. increase in these rates; and fourthly for 
an extra week of paid holidays in the year—mak- 
ing three in all. The N.U.M. does not demand 
that all these concessions be made at once in full; 
but it does require an assurance that they are 
conceded in principle and will be applied as soon 
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as possible. Negotiations on the Charter are 
likely to go on side by side with the discussions 
now beginning, at the N.U.M.’s request, of the 
causes for the recent fall in output—a counter, 
this, to the Board’s rejected proposal to employ 
Italian and Austrian recruits. With the number 
of mineworkers again falling after the small net 
advance during the first quarter of this year, 
something has to be done to make the industry 
more attractive. The demand for a return to the 
seven-hour shift is reasonable in itself; but the 
N.C.B. can hardly concede it unless they can get 
some assurance of more regular work and fuller 
co-operation in applying improved methods in 
the more recalcitrant coalfields—especially York- 
shire, Scotland and South Wales. 


Advice to Exporters 


Last month the Treasury’s Bulletin for Industry 
devoted its attention to the problem of rising 
labour and management costs in the various 
branches of production, This month it has turned 
to the question of export trade, apparently for 
the purpose of encouraging firms to pay more 
attention to West European markets as compared 


with those of the sterling area. The Bulletin’s 
main point is that over the past two or three years 
trade between the advanced manufacturing coun- 
tries has been growing much faster than trade 
between these countries on the one hand and the 
primary producing countries on the other; and 
that Germany has been getting the lion’s share of 
this increase. From 1952 to 1954 Western Ger- 
many’s exports of manufactures to other countries 
of Western Europe rose by nearly $580 million, 
whereas British exports to Western Europe rose 
by only $170 million. These were both much 
bigger increases than occurred in trade with the 
rest of the world. In fact, what has been occurring 
is a very rapid recovery of trade in western conti- 
nental Europe as a whole, and above all in 
Germany, accompanied in 1954 by a sagging of 
the American market and of American exports. 
Simultaneously, demand from the primary pro- 
ducing countries, including the under-developed, 
has been either falling or advancing much less 
fast. No doubt, British exporters have to follow 
the market; but there is a special responsibility on 
Britain not to starve the more backward countries 
of the equipment needed to raise their productive 
power. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Bonn 
Red Castles to Mate ? 


Our Bonn Correspondent writes: There were 
two dramatic incidents on the last day of 
Adenauer’s negotiations in Moscow. One took 
place within the West German delegation. The 
Foreign Minister, Von Brentano, and his per- 
manent officials stood out to the last against 
Adenauer’s decision to accept diplomatic rela- 
tions. Von Brentano, at one point, threatened to 
resign, and although, in the end, he also must 
have been overborne, he never actually agreed. 
The other incident occurred when Herr Blanken- 
horn, the West German Nato representative, was 
sent to the U.S. Embassy to tell Charles Bohlen 
of the West German decision. There was a 
scene. Bohlen was beside himself with surprise 
and anger. He said, in effect, that if the West 
Germans now accepted a deal, bargaining 
“diplomatic relations against prisoners,” after 
having told the Western Powcrs week after week 
that they would not do so, what guarantee was 
there that they would not, one day, accept a deal, 
bargaining “reunification against neutralisa- 
tion” —despite their present assurances to the 
West that they would never do such a thing? 

The two exchanges did not prevent the 
Adenauer-Bulganin deal from going through, but 
it has had an effect on the sequel in Bonn. They 
have made Adenauer attempt to retreat from the 
obvious implications of his Moscow decision, 
partly to appease his followers, partly to appease 
his allies. . In the Bundestag debate, following 
his return, he tried to prove that Moscow had 
changed nothing; West German policy would go 
on as before, only more so; as for any foreign 
Power recognising the existence of two German 
States, this would be considered an unfriendly act 
—except, apparently, in the case of the U.S.S.R. 

The confusion in Bonn is partly genuine, partly 
disingenuous. The West Germans have certainly 
not clearly thought out the new situation, and 
many are instinctively aware that ambiguity has 
its advantages for them. If they could keep the 
Western Powers bound to strict support of their 
maximum demands—reunification only with the 
right for all Germany to enter Nato and no 


recognition of two German States, failing reunifi- 
cation—they could make any agreement between 
the West and Moscow and Germany impossible, 
and keep the gulf between the great Powers open 
If, at the same time, they have their own wire to 
Moscow, they could hope, at a suitable oppor 
tunity, to make their own deal with Moscow at 
the expense of the West. 

Does the new Soviet-East German Treaty 
exclude such a deal? One wonders. The East 
Germans are triumphant about it, and they have 
at once raised their price for any future intra- 
German agreement on reunification. It is no 
longer merely preservation of the social reform 
in East Germany, but there must now be social 
reforms in West Germany too. But is East 
Germany’s jubilation really justified by the facts? 
Clearly the Soviets are, at the moment, no more 
willing to sell East Germany down the river in 
return for a Soviet-German entente, than they 
are unwilling to woo or bribe West Germany at 
the expense of their attempt to make peace with 
the West. But, equally clearly, the new Sovict-East 
German Treaty reduces their responsibilities for 
East Germany almost to nil and frees their hands, 
it the present attempt at peace-making should fail 
In that case, the Soviet Union and West Germany 
could now together, at the expense of both East 
Germany and the Western Powers, perform th: 
same castling movement as in the summer of 1939 
Both East Germany and the Western Powers are 
more than ever before, at the mercy of possible 
future Soviet-West German moves, unless there 
is Four Power agreement, including agreement 
on the German question, now. 


New York 


Reflections on a Heart Attack 


Our New York Correspondent writes: The 
present political confusion arises both from the 
obscure constitutional position following Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s illness, and the doubts about 
the President’s own medical prognosis. Nobody 
is certain of the exact legal procedures to be fol- 
lowed, should the President be disabled. As far 
as day-to-day governmental business is concerned, 


sR} 


the White House staff, under the firm hand of th« 
President’s assistant, Sherman Adams, is thought 
to be fully capable of functioning independent!) 
Mr. Eisenhower has always been a firm believer 
in staff work and has delegated much authority 
Moreover, Vice-President Nixon, who has been 
presiding this week at meetings of the Cabinet 
and National Security Council, can for the tim« 
being take over some of the President’s functions 
informally, without recourse to legal sanction, If 
however, it becomes apparent that Mr. Eisen 
hower will be completely out of action for a long 
period, a ruling from the Department of Justice 
will be necessary. 


Whatever the constitutional developments, the 
political realities are already turned upside down. 
It is generally assumed that the President will not 
now stand for re-election, This foreknowledge is 
bound to diminish the authority of the White 
House and add to the Administration's difficulties. 
Mr. Eisenhower has been the great unifier of the 
Republican Party, nat only for his charming per- 
sonality, but also because he has been considered 
hitherto a certainty for a second term, From now 
on, the factional struggle inside the Republican 
Party is expected to flare up once more, Under 
the leadership of Senator Knowland, the Right- 
wing will be encouraged to resume its bid for 
power, and the more relaxed international policy 
of recent months is likely to come under bitter 
attack, But the strength of the Eisenhower wing 
should not be overlooked. Taft men have been 
quietly replaced in the key State organisations, 
and many observers were impressed by the appar- 
ent liberality of the 48 Republican Chairmen at a 
recent Washington meeting 


Vice-President Nixon now has a great oppor- 
tunity. He is thought to be avidly interested in 
power, and therefore to be unusually flexible over 
policy. So, although he has often been identified 
in the past with the Right of the party, he may 
well switch to a more moderate line, if he is con- 
vinced that trends in world affairs, and the conse- 
quent temper of American opinion would have it 
so. Moreover, Mr. Nixon has every incentive to 
bask in the reflected glory of his chief. Should 
the President die before his term is complete, Mr. 
Nixon would become President, In that case, he 
would be certain of the 1956 Republican nomina- 
tion, His chances of securing nomination are 
probably less good if the President completes his 
term, In that event, the succession will be wide 
open. There are a number of objections to Mr 
Nixon, not the least of which is the bitter memory 
Democrats cherish of what they call his “ gutter 
tactics” in 1954, The Republicans are in a 
minority in the country, and can only win an 
election by attracting independent and 
Democratic votes. 


some 


If the Republicans have their problems, Demo- 
cratic prospects have also been upset by the prob- 
able removal of Mr, Eisenhower from next year’s 
election, What looked like an almost impossible 
task for the Democrats has been transformed 
overnight, Democratic leaders believe that any 
Democrat can lick any Republican except Eisen- 
hower. So naturally they are not going to let the 
nomination go by the board, Adlai Stevenson 
must still be considered the favourite, but he is 
going to run into some stiff competition—and not 
only from “ favourite sons.” Among the ranks of 
likely presidential contenders are Governor Harri- 
man (anathema to the South), Senator Kefauver 
(out of favour with the party bosses), Governor 
Williams of Michigan (considered by some too 
pro-Labour), Governor Lausche of Ohio, Senator 
Russell of Georgia, and Governors Meyner, 
Leader and Muskie of New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Maine, 








4n4 
Cambodia 
The Unfair Election 


Our Correspondent in South East Asia writes: 
I spent ten days in Cambodia, including Election 
Day, part of which I spent in Phnom Penh, the 
capital, but most of which I travelled by car 
through the villages; and I came to the conclusion 
that while the elections may have been unfair 
they were not crooked, For example, voung, at 
least in the ten or 80, polling booths I visited in 
places a hundred and fifty miles apart, was secret. 
And Prince Phurissara, leader of the Democratic 
Party, when I went round to see him, told 
me he had no reasons to doubt that the ballot 
papers had been counted correctly. His point, 
and it was well taken, was why should ex-king 
Sihanouk need to intimidate at the polling booth? 
All the damage had been done before. About fifty 
workers for opposition parties, and half a dozen 
candidates, had been arrested during the elec- 
tions. On the eve of the poll in Phnom Penh, a 
meeting being addressed by Professor Van Sak 
was broken up by the Democrats and there were 
shots after which Van Sak was arrested. What- 
ever the truth of the shooting—and it is most 
improbable that the liberal-minded Professor had 
anything to do with it—it did serve to frighten 
away Democrat votes on polling day; and much 
to everyone’s surprise, ex-king Sihanouk’s Sang- 
kum Party won all 91 seats, even those in the 
Democrats’ stronghold in the capital. At no time 
during the election campaign did anyone think 
that Sihanouk would not win. The odds were 
too heavily in his favour. He had been king, and 
the king in Cambodia is sacred. He had struggled 
wordily with the French and had won his 
country’s independence. His framed portrait was 
in every polling booth, his picture on every Sang- 
kum banner stretched across every village street, 
across the entrance to all village and town halls; 
in many instances across the entrances to the 
polling booths as well. ‘ 
guarded by a Sovereign's armed escort provided 
by the Army, of which he is Commander in 
Chief, tubby, genial, intelligent Sihanouk toured 
the country. You can imagine the reactions of 
the peasants when this cavalcade rumbled into 
the village. A sucred man had come to town! 
In this way, and in others (such as strong advice 
to the doubtful by local functionaries anxious that 
their villages should not vote against the ex-king) 
the election was unfair, Unfair enemas / sacro- 
sanct person had stepped into the political arena. 
What ms important now is whether Sihanouk 
will tolerate Democratic criticism through their 
newspapers and through their political activities. 


Paris 


The “ Beni-Oui-Ouis ”’ Revolt 


Our Paris Correspondent writes; Last week, 
M. Faure suddenly snapped in the middle of a 
press conference: “Don’t talk to me any more 
about Morocco—I’ve had enough of it.” Does 
this mean he has decided that his Government's 
sole chance of survival is to do nothing further 
until the Assembly reconvenes on Tuesday? This 
is certainly the impression aroused by the latest 
Government moves. 


Before polling day,’ 


accepted Ben Arafa’s departure only on condition 
that it was “freely consented”—knowing well 
that, with Grandval’s recall, they were in a 
position to arrange for this consent to be indefi- 
nitely withheld. Indeed, Présence Francaise— 
the extremist colon organisation in Morocco—has 
literally surrounded the Sultan’s palace, and 
installed “guards” in the corridors. And the 
Administration—which has now swung round to 
the colons again—has organised a series of visits 
by compliant Caids and Pashas who have sud- 
denly expressed a wish to “manifest their loyalty” 
to the Sultan. 

In Algeria also the clouds are gathering. On 
Sunday M. Faure bluntly announced the Govern- 
ment’s policy: “Integration by force.” He has 
thus decided to ignore the Nationalist movement 
and to try to preserve the myth of the “Three 
Algerian Departments.” The timing of the 
announcement was ill-chosen: the next day, the 
Muslim deputies in the Algerian Assembly met 
privately and decided by a large majority to 
reject the policy of integration. This destroys, 
once and for all, the French pretence that inte- 
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gration is accepted “by the overwhelming 
majority of the Muslim population.” With few 
exceptions, the Muslim deputies were all 
“ Administration candidates ” elected in fake polls; 
but their presence did at least give French policy 
a formal legal justification. With the revolt of 
the “ Beni-Oui-Ouis,” the whole flimsy super- 
structure of Algerian “ democracy ” has collapsed. 
It also sounds the death knell of M. Soustelle’s 
“reforms.” These, which included the extension 
of the teaching of Arabic in the schools, the 
abolition of State control over the Muslim 
religion, and a modest land reform, were sensible 
80 far as they went. But they could only have 
achieved the desired psychological effect within 
the context of a wider, political settlement. In 
the present climate, they were received with 
hostility even by the “ Beni-Oui-Ouis,” and the 
deputies from the Constantine department 
refused to come to Algiers to listen to their 
proclamation. Faced with this hostility, and after 
attempts to bring every form of pressure on the 
deputies, M. Soustelle has now been forced to 
postpone the opening of the Algerian Assembly. 


Labour and the Wilson Report 


Ma. Harotp Wison’s report on Labour organ- 
isation does a first-class job for the Labour Party. 
To assess its importance, which may well prove 
historic, it is worth taking a cool look back at the 
circumstances out of which it grew. The Labour 
Party, obsessed after 1945 with the burden of 
office and later distracted by clashes of policy 
and temperament, never learnt its lessons from 
the 1945 election. Lacking the incentive which 
defeat offers for self-criticism, its leadership never 
seems to have realised that the party was 
organisationally in as bad a way as were the Con- 
servatives. In 1945 Labour’s victory was inevit- 
able; and even had the Tories been organised, 
nothing could have prevented it. As it was, with 
both parties in disarray, the evangelical en- 
thusiasm of the constituency workers turned 
inevitable victory into a landslide. 

But even in 1945, there were shrewd observers 
who realised that the party machine was in a bad 
way; and by 1950, sufficient of the crusading 
spirit had evaporated for some comparison 
between the organisation of the two parties to 
show in the election results. Labour, fighting in 
the constituencies with an almost desperate fury, 
lost 80-odd seats; and every active party worker 
knew then that the electoral machine was totally 
unfitted to match the vigorous “ sales campaign” 
which was being promoted on the other side by 
Lord Woolton, Mr. Butler and the able young 
men they had gathered round them. That lesson 
was hammered home a second and a third time 
in 1951 and 1955, and by the time the polls 
closed last May, the most widespread and freely 
expressed sentiment in local party offices was 
resentment against the party headquarters—both 
for the pusillanimous display its leaders had 
put up as a parliamentary Opposition and for the 
dismal failure of Transport House to provide for 
the local workers and candidates conditions in 
which they had a fair chance of victory. It is 
idle to conceal the fact that much of this latter 


The communiqué announcing General Boyer istiticism—some of which was, of course, ill- 


de la Tour's return to Rabat “to continue efforts 


with the object of applying the compromise of _ 


Aix-les-Bains” makes it clear that the policy of 
reforms in Morocco is to be jettisoned; for it is 
obvious that the General will do nothing further 
unless he is given precise orders and, above all, 
a dead-line. .Most of the Right-wing Ministers 


was focused on Mr. Morgan Phillips, 

party secretary. 
It was against this background that, during the 
on this year’s election, a full-dress 
inquiry into party organisation was proposed, 
jointly, it seems, by Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. 
Gaitskell. It was the first inquiry of its kind 


since Arthur Hendgrson had done a similar job 
after World War I. A committee of four Execu- 
tive members was appointed, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Wilson. Thus, ever since the 
setting up of the inquiry in the summer, Mr. 
Wilson has been able to go about his job in the 
knowledge that both his task and his own 
appointment were warmly welcomed in the con- 
stituency parties and, even more significantly, 
among party officials at regional and local level. 
With the presentation of his report, it becomes 
clear that he has heard evidence, in surprisingly 
and most valuably candid terms, from those whose 
mouths are more usually kept shut. 

Leaving aside the lesser criticisms and recom- 
mendations, the Wilson committee was led to 
tackle three primary weaknesses in Labour Party 
Organisation. First, the ineffectual direction of 
the machine inside Transport House; secondly, 
the lack of an adequate agency service (and so of 
up-to-date methods) in the constituencies; thirdly, 
the fundamental defect in Labour finances that in 
areas where the party is electorally strongest, party 
membership tends to be low, and the local contri- 
bution to national funds thus realises nothing like 
its potential. On each of these matters, the 
Wilson committee’s recommendations are thought 
to be clear and unequivocal. 

First, control inside Transport House: a com- 
mittee of four members of the National Executive, 
including the party treasurer, should be appointed 
to sit with senior party officials and supervise the 
day-to-day running of the machine. The Nationa! 
Agent should, in future, be squarely responsible 
for control of the organisation and should be 
answerable direct to the committee of four and 
not only through the General Secretary. There 
is no doubt that these recommendations are 
organisationally sound; but it is to be observed 
that they may have far-reaching political effects. 
The status of the National Agent (often, in the 
past, regarded as little more than the General 
Secretary’s personal assistant) is to be consider- 
ably raised; at the same time, the effective power 
of the General Secretary will be proportionately 
reduced—leaving the holder of that office time for 
political propaganda and international public rela- 
tions without neglect of the domestic machine. 
Moreover, once the committee of four is estab- 
lished, it must clearly be answerable to the 
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Executive itself; and there would scem little pur- 
pose in perpetuating the Organisation Sub- 
committee of the National Executive, an unwieldy 
body which is at present nominally responsible 
for these functions. Whether the existing Sub- 
committee is formally wound up or not, it is clear 
that effective power over the machine would 
belong to the committee of four, which would 
include, if one may hazard an obvious guess, Mr 
Wilson as its chairman, and Mr. Gaitskell as one 
of its members. 

Secondly, the agency service: this was a hurdle 
which might have laid Mr. Wilson by the heels. 
It is generally agreed that the number, quality, 
pay and working conditions of Labour agents 
must all be raised. Last year’s Conference, in 
fact, remitted to the consideration of the Executive 
a resolution demanding a “national agency 
service,” under which Transport House would 
gradually assume central responsibility for the 
payment of local agents. Obviously, such a 
scheme has much to commend it, if it is judged 
only by the test of tidy administration. But such 
an extension of Transport House authority would 
almost certainly have proved, despite the Confer- 
ence resolution, totally unacceptable to most con- 
stituency parties, once its implications were 
understood—the more so since some of the more 
loquacious trade union leaders have openly 
claimed the extension of their control over the 
local parties as one of the merits of 
system. 


such a 


It is perhaps fortunate for Mr. Wilson—as it 
certainly is for the party—that shortage of money 
has compelled him to find a compromise. The 
report recommends jhe establishment of a 
“ striking force” of full-time agents, to be nation- 
ally paid and placed at the disposal of regional 
organisers, who would allot them to constituencies 
in the light of local conditions. This may well 
turn out to be a sensible compromise of lasting 
value. It avoids splitting the party on the issue 
of the national agency service, and, at the same 
time, it leaves plenty of flexibility and plenty of 
opportunity for the continuance, where it exists, 
of the voluntary service on which the Labour 
Party has traditionally based its strength. It 
creates, in effect, a reserve of organisational 
strength which can be quickly switched to a par- 
ticular area in need of help, and which can move 
in, create a modern organisation and, having done 
so, move out and leave the volunteers to operate 
the new machine—with a greatly improved chance 
of, incidentally, raising the funds that are 
necessary to provide security for an agent. There 
are many moribund constituencies which could be 
dramatically revived by the arrival of an expert 
organiser to teach the existing volunteers the most 
efficient modern methods of party management. 

Thirdly, finance; the financial proposals of the 
Wilson committee have not, as we write, been so 
fully made public as the rest of the report; but 
some deductions can reasonably be based on the 
other recommendations. Labour’s financial diffi- 
culty is known to be one of current revenue, 
rather than of reserves. Indeed, the party showed 
a surplus on its election account and has secured 
—if rumour is to be believed—some capital gain 
from a rearrangement of its investments under 
Mr. Gaitskell’s treasurership. But there has 
always been a great reluctance to eat into the 
reserves, and the annual income is nothing like 
enough to permit the sort of organisational 
reforms which are now necessary. This was part 
of the purpose of Mr. Gaitskell’s financial appeal 
to the unions at Southport earlier this month 
But it is doubtful whether the trade unions can, 
in any case, solve the problem. Despite popular 
nisconceptions, most Labour Party money is 





raised and spent locally; and it is in the con- 
stituencies that the heaviest part of the burden 
must always fall. 

At present, each local party is obliged to pay 
over to Transport House sixpence a year for each 
of its members, retaining for itself 5s. 6d. There 
is, in this arrangement, little incentive for local 
parties to achieve the high membership upon 
which Transport House must depend for adequate 
revenue. Indeed, it is generally true that individual 
party membership is lowest in the electorally saf« 
areas and highest in marginal or even hopeless 
constituencies. If the Wilson committee has been 
ingenious enough to devise a greater incentive for 
high individual membership, and thus an increase 
in the party’s assured annual income, it has indeed 
done a signal service; and the recommendations 
in the rest of the report stand a far better chance 
of being realised. It is, in any event, clear that 
if most of these recommendations are to be imple 
mented with the degree of urgency which the 
report demands, they must be put in hand out of 
capital, long before any far-reaching 
increasing annual income can bear fruit 

All in all, it is obvious that Mr. Wilson and his 


hemes for 


committee have done all 
hoped for. 


that could have been 
The political consequences of thei: 
report may be considerable. Mr. Wilson’s per 
sonal ability has been recognised: his 
chairmanship of this inquiry makes him, for 
first time, a figure of real political importan 
In him, it seems as if the Labour Party may hay 
found the manager it has needed 


always 


8) long young, 
vigorous, modern-minded and able to see that a 
party machine must be an inspiration to party 


workers and not merely the means of disciplining 
then. No amount of administrative ingenuity 
can, of course, make up for the absence in the 


Labour Party of a crusading desire to change 
society: the current malaise in the Labour Party 
is one of lost ideals and infirm purpose—it 
goes far deeper than mere organisation. Never 


the Wilson recommendations 
vigorously put in hand, it is at least reasonable 
to hope that the two party machines will soon 
be able to another on equal 
terms. It is also fair to observe that the future 
political struggle inside the Labour Party for 
control of a re-modelled organisation will 
importance than hitherto, 


theless, if are 


engage one 


assume cven greater 

















“McCarthyism’s dead, huh? Perhaps we can cash in on this Macleanism ” 
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Capitalism and Equality 


I, ENDS AND MEANS 


Iw his thoughtful book Pursuit of Progress, 
Mr, Koy Jenkins neatly distinguished between 
two main schools of thought on nationalisation— 
the ad hoc and the doctrinaire. To the former, 
public ownership is an indispensable preliminary 
to effecting organisational changes in particular 
industries; to the latter it is an instrument for 
making changes in society as a whole. The argu- 
ments of the first school centre narrowly on 
efficiency, rationalisation and monopoly, while 
those of the second are concerned with the 
breader themes of equality, economic power and 
planning. 

While it is true that in the past both arguments 
have contributed to the extension of public 
ownership, it is now abundantly clear that the 
ad hoc approach is virtually exhausted. As in- 
dustry prospers and develops—and with full em- 
ployment, extensive State aid and technological 
advance, it is bound to do so—the efficiency test 
can be applied to a rapidly shrinking area of the 
economy. Those industries that still remain 
eligible for public ownership—cotton and build- 
ing are contemporary examples—are, like coal and 
transport in 1945, by definition those industries 
with a record of failure and a burden of intract- 
able problems by which the success or failure of 
the public sector comes to be judged. In any 
attempt to go beyond the most obviously derelict 
or declining industries, the burden of proof is 
thrust wholly on the advocates of change, and 
the argument for or against nationalisation no 
longer connects with a recognisable Socialist pur- 
pose but sinks to the level of some dreary debate 
between rival teams of industrial consultants. 

Surely this is a fair description of our national- 
isation difficulties in the last five years. Isolated 
from their political and moral contexts, successive 
proposals for public ownership of sugar, cement, 
insurance, machine tools, and even chemicals, 
have ceased to be meaningful; for the solution of 
crucial economic problems they are clearly of 
marginal significance, and for the achievement of 
specifically Socialist objectives they are very nearly 
irrelevant. Those who contest this view should 
remind themselves that the Tories are perfectly 
happy with the present public sector, and that 
even before 1939, in civil aviation and in elec- 
tricity, they pioneered the ad hoc approach 
themselves, 

With these considerations in mind, it is tempt- 
ing to join those who are already convinced that 
nationalisation should be removed from the 
armoury of modern Socialist weapons and placed, 
alongside the general strike, as an interesting ex- 
hibit in some Socialist war museum. Indeed, if 
it could be shown, as the advocatés of the status 
quo maintain, that the broader purpose of 
equality, planning and the like can be achieved 
by techniques other than those of public owner- 
ship, then the case is well-nigh irresistible. But 
can it be shown? To many, during the period of 
the Labour Government, it may have appeared 
that such new techniques had been developed. 
Dividend restraint, undoubiedly the most im- 
poctant, effectively dammed the flow of new in- 
dustrial wealth, channelling the main flood into 
company reserves and permitting only a thin 
stream to its lawful owners, At the same time the 
capacity of the rich to save out of income was 
severely reduced by the combined imposition of 
income and surtax; finally death duties permitted 
Labour Chancellors to dig their tax shovels deep 
into previously accumulated private stores, 

These measures clearly enjoyed some success, 


But while categorical judgments must be avoided, 
both because statistics of wealth are woefully in- 
adequate and because the long-term effect of 
death duties cannot yet be fully gauged, the avail- 
able evidence suggests that the dam and the shovel 
in fact failed to bring about any marked egalitarian 
change in the ownership of property, That this 
was truc even in the time of the Labour Govern- 
ment successive studies of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics have shown. Since Mr. Butler arrived 
at the Treasury, whatever progress had been made 
by his Labour predecessors has been halted and 
reversed. Although taxation and death duties re- 
main today at high levels, the dam on dividends 
has been swept away: once again, as before the 
war, freshly created wealth is flowing in full spate 
to the owners of property. 

This, of course, is the underlying reason for the 
extraordinary and meteoric rise of equity shares 
which have gained in value, over the last year 
alone, more than the revenue has amassed from 
death duties in the last decade, While the present 
pace is bound to slacken, there is no reason at all, 
taking the lean years with the fat, why capital 
appreciation should not march in step with the 
general increase in industrial production, Without 
any shift in the present share of property owners 
in the national income, capital values can there- 
fore be expected to rise by about £450 million per 
annum; and of this between 75 and 90 per cent. 
will accrue, not to the institutions, as the apolo- 
gists like to suggest, but to private persons. 
Against this rapid accumulation it is obvious that 
existing tax techniques are unlikely to prove very 
effective, 

It can, of course, be argued that the next 
Labour Government should use a larger shovel 
and build a more permanent dam. But leaving 


‘ aside for a moment the host of other objections,. 


it should be clear that these techniques can only 
work over a long period of time: they are de- 
pendent upon a more or less permanent Labour 
Government—a state of affairs which, to say the 
least, cannot be guaranteed. There are, however, 
other serious objections to what are essentially 
attempts to run capitalism without the profit 
motive. Against dividend restraint it can be 
legitimately argued that the accumulation of re- 
tained profits by established companies acceler- 
ates the existing trend towards oligopoly control. 
While the capital market is denuded of resources 
and, as a result, new enterprises are denied fresh 
funds, there is no guarantee either that retained 
profits will be invested or that they will be in- 
vested in the most desirable places. Similarly, 
high taxation, in so far as it does diminish private 
wealth, only accelerates the enormous concentra- 
tien of economic power in the hands of the finan- 
cial institutions. In addition, wherever ownership 


But 
one which serves to illustrate even more clearly 
than those previously discussed the essential 
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weakness of fiscal techniques. Although the 
munofity argue that capital gains are in fact in- 
come, they do mot propose that capital gains 
should be treated as such for tax purposes. The 
reasoning behind this apparent paradox is crucial. 
For they say: “If capital gains were subjected to 
both income and surtax, the effect would be that 
a great part of these gains would be taxed at an 
extremely high rate (amounting at present to 19s. 
in the £) which would be bound to have a destruc- 
tive effect on the willingness to assume risks. . . . 
It would have a negative effect on the incentives 
to save and encourage capitalists to dissipate their 
capital.” Instead they propose to tax capital gains 
only at the standard rate of income tax. 

This is an admission of some importance. For 
what the Socialist minority has been driven to 
concede is precisely what capitalist economists 
have been arguing throughout the pdst-war 
period: namely, that in a free enterprise system 
the vital functions of saving and investment will 
not take place if egalitarian measures are pushed 
too far. To the minority’s argument that a slice 
off the loaf is better than no bread at all, the 
riposte can take two forms: the slice will either 
be socbig that the capitalist machinery wil! not 
work, or so small that no significant progress will 
be made towards equality. 

Here is a basic dilemma. The continued exist- 
ence of a capitalist sector of the present size 
cannot be reconciled with any significant further 
progress towards equality. For this reason if for 
no other, we cannot be content with fiscal 
remedies. It is mecessary therefore to take 
another look at that old scarecrow, public 
ownership. 

PETER SHORE 


London Diary 


I can remember few articles in this journal! 
which have had such a salutory effect as our front- 
page article on the death of the Kikuyu, Kamau 
Kachina, three weeks ago. Perhaps because it was 
still holiday time; perhaps because people have 
become so used to horrors that they no longer 
react quickly to them—whatever the reason, this 
was, I think, the only journal which immediately 
commented on this peculiarly shocking example 
of cruelty and racialism. In the Colony itself, 
papers that are seldom critical of the “ settler 
point of view”, like the East African Standard, 
have been moved to protest about this case; the 
propaganda organisation called “The Voice of 
Kenya” has also reacted sharply. It would be 
fantastic if they did not. But what is shocking 
in this case is not so much its revelation of the 
extent of the brutality of which men are capable if 
they are given a free hand in fighting people with 
different coloured skins, but, more important, the 
exposure of the complete breakdown of the rule of 
law in the Colony. Responsible people here and 
in Nairobi have taken notice that the charges of 
murder were reduced to “ grievous bodily harm” 
before the case vras even brought into Court. 
This was a way of telling Africans first that, by 
definition, killing is no murder if committed by 
Whites against Blacks and, secondly, that Kenya 
is now, beyond argument, a Police State. I am 
glad to hear that the Labour Party Executive is 
roused about this issue, and that there will be a 
demand, both in this country and in Kenya, for 
a full judicial inquiry. 
* * * 

At dawn on Monday morning the Paris police 
arrested the French Catholic journalist Robert 
Barrat, who is a frequent contributor to L’Express 
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and France-Observateur. A communiqué from 
the Ministry of the Interior announced that he 
was charged with “failure to denounce crimes 
compromising the security of the State,” and 
that he would be taken to Algiers for judgment by 
a military court. Barrat is a well-known figure in 
Catholic intellectual circles in Paris. A few weeks 
ago he made a tour of the fighting areas in Algeria 
and spoke with a number of the rebel leaders. 
On his return he wrote an article in France- 
Observateur which is, perhaps, the most objective 
—and provocative—analysis of the attitude of the 
Algerian rebels yet published. He presented 
them not as bandits, or protagonists of a “Holy 
War,” but as simple patriots, who have a great 
deal in common with the wartime French maquis. 
For this “crime” he was to have been taken to 
Algiers—which meant certain conviction—and, in 
all probability, a sentence of ten years’ imprison- 
ment. Fortunately, the reaction of public opinion 
to this further attempt to stifle the freedom of the 
press in France was immediate and effective. 
Right-wing newspapers such as the Figaro and 
the official Catholic organ La Croix joined with 
the Left in protest, and the Government’s action 
was Officially condemned by the Socialist Party. 
Now, I am glad to see Barrat has been released 
on bail—a healthy sign that public opinion is at 
last becoming worried. 
. * * 


I have been trying to find out how many 
political prisoners have been released behind the 
Iron Curtain since the thaw began. Figures are 
very difficult to establish, and names too. But a 
few facts are clear. After Beria’s death there were 
widespread strikes and riots in Vorkuta and other 
less notorious Soviet labour camps. Partly for this 
reason, and partly because the regime in Russia 
is now genuinely more “iiberal” the process 
of sorting out began. People who think that the 
Russians have a precise card index of everybody 
who has been lost in North Russia and Siberia 
since 1941 have not understood the nature either 
of the German-Soviet war, or of the climatic or 
geographical conditions. I don’t for a moment 
believe the Kremlin knew, when they started the 
new policy, who their prisoners were or how many 
of them were alive. The Austrian Treaty led, 
however, to the release of many thousands of 
prisoners, and the general amnesty for Russians 
imprisoned for disloyalty during the war means 
that the Soviet Government can also release Ger- 
man and Japanese war prisoners without outrag- 
ing the feelings of the relatives of Soviet prisoners. 
It is clear that a high proportion of convict labour, 
which like all forced labour is hopelessly ineffi- 
cient, is now being released, and that a different 
system of production in the mines and forests is 
being evolved. 


* - - 


Next come the East Europe satellite States. 
Ever since the Russians proclaimed in Belgrade 
that Beria, not Tito, was to blame for their quarrel 
with Yugoslavia, it has been obvious that thous- 
ands of people imprisoned for Titoism in East 
European countries would have to be released. 
The Czechs are in a dilemma because they cannot 
restore to life Slansky, Otto Simon and the rest. 
They also seem to be very slow to release ideolo- 
gical prisoners, The Archbishop, I am told, is still 
in gaol, and so are members of other religious 
groups. The Protestant pastors seem not to have 
been released in Bulgaria. In Hungary many of 
the Social Democrats do appear to be free, in- 
cluding Anna Kethley. I have not so far suc- 


ceeded in learning the names of the others who are 
now out of gaol; I am anxious to do so. Several of 
them are old friends who worked bravely against 
Admiral Horthy and the Germans during the war. 





In Poland, I believe, the releases have been 
general. One does not hear about them, because 
Governments do not list those they have falsely 
imprisoned, and those who are liberated do not 
talk. I gather that in Warsaw one just meets 
people who have silently disappeared for years. 
They must number tens of thousands in Poland. 
According to the press Gomulka has been re- 
leased. This, I think, is founded on an error. 
He was accused of the Polish equivalent of Tito- 
ism, because he differed from the official land 
policy. He lost his job and went into obscurity. 
I have no evidence that he was actually im- 
prisoned, and I hear that he has a job, sees very 
few people, and takes no part in politics. 


* . * 


I made a slip last week in saying that Maclean 
went to Eton; in fact, it was Burgess who went 
to Eton and Maclean who went to Gresham's. 
The interesting point is that Maclean came from 
a school which, unlike Eton and Harrow, was 
supposed to specialise in science but, in fact, pro- 
duced a remarkable list of distinguished names 
in the world of literature and the Arts. They 
included Benjamin Britten, W. H. Auden, John 
Hayward, H. V. Hodson, Peter Brook, Boris Ford, 
John Pudney and Robert Medley. Stephen 
Spender was also there, but left very young. The 
list also includes Lord Reith. 


. * * 


Time magazine reveals the following very odd 
facts about the mental condition of the United 
States. 

From 1949-1953 U.S. distribution of the Scrip 
tures jumped 140 per cent. In a recent survey of 
religious attitudes, more than four-fifths of U.S 
citizens said that they believed the Bible was the 
“revealed word of God.” But another survey 
shows 53 per cent unable to name even one of the 
Gospels. And, a panel of 28 prominent Americans 
asked to rate the 100 most significant happenings 
in history, ranked Christ’s crucifixion 4th (tied 
with the Wright Brothers’ flight and the discovery 
of X-rays). 

The more one studies these strange statistics, 
the more difficult it is to find any adequate com- 
ment. But Time’s own comment seems to reveal 
that its editors share, in part at least, the con- 
fusions which they expose. They find that 
America is shown by them to be “ct the same 
time, the most religious and the most secular 
nation in the world.” Yet surely the one obvious 
fact about this curious combination of beliefs is 
that they have nothing whatever to do with 
religion, 


7 * * 


From early childhood we grow up with a 
Platonic idea of English weather. “ January brings 
the snow, makes feet and finger glow. February 
brings the rain, thaws... .” April is enjoined 
to “laugh her girlish laughter, shed her girlish 
tears,” and so on. Every now and again, when 
year by year our scepticism ha$ been growing, 
there comes a season that confirms these seasonal! 
myths. White Christmas? I am not sure that I 
remember one in England. A “real summer”? 
1911 evokes memories of long days on the Wye, 
incredibly shallow, the boat always sticking on a 
rock so that a small boy had a good excuse for 
falling into the water to push it off again. 1921? 
Hot. My first visit to Germany; we walked day 
by day in a blaze of sunshine through the ripening 
cornfields of Bavaria. September 1939? Crowds 
of solemn children with gasmasks climbing out 
of buses, 1940? The little boats and the army 
that escaped Hitler, And a few, very few, other 
seasonable summers. This year we have had the 
sort of summer that is laid up in heaven. No 
broken arc, but the perfect round. I shall 
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remember it for carly mornings on top of the 
Downs when I looked over a white rolling sea of 
cloud out of whici:, ':ke great rocky islands, the 
twin Downs of Mou: Caburn and Itford rise 
up, bleak and bold. And then, as I watch, a 
frieze of trees appears through the mist, just as a 
Japanese artist would silhouette them, grey, un- 
substantial, paper thin. When the mist rises, 
Lewes Castle stands guarding its immemorial gap, 
and the water meadows lie beneath with odd little 
stretches of river catching the light. Around us 
are sheep cropping the grass, and in the distance 
the sea and the sharp white cliff falling down to 
Seaford, with the Birling Gap a step ahead, and, 
beyond, the high Down above Beachy Head just 
coming into view. 
Critic 


Centenary Chant 


(“ Leaves of Grass” was published in 1855) 
Walt Whitman speaks:— 


You, whoever you are, I salute you. 
All the inhabitants of earth, part of me 
indiscriminate, 
You civilizations and barbarisms, aborigines 
and savants, 
You Republicans, equally with you Democrats 
of my race, 
You constructive capitalist and proletarian 
communiues, 
You Right-wingers and Left-wingers on this 
side and that of the Iron Curtain, 
You in Kingdoms, Democracies, Peoples’ 
Democracies 
And Other Peoples’ Democracies, 
You Communist Chinese, no less than you 
Nationalist Chinese, 
You North Koreans simultaneously with you 
South Koreans, 
You East Germans indistinguishable from 
West Germans, 
You sons and daughters of Old World England, 
You inarticulates emergent in Africa, Asia, India, 
Omnes, omnes, I call you camerados! 
You everywhere unspecified, included in 
limitless, inevitable me. 
Salut au monde! 
Good will to you all, from me and America sent! 
(He is led off, quietly, to the looney bin) 
SAGITTARIUS 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and $/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


By order of the Queen, Rockall is to be taken; 
and by the Royal Navy and Royal Marine Com- 
mandos, taken it is. One can understand the emo- 
tion with which a geologist of the party knelt upon 
this rocky outcrop and kissed it, before chipping 
bits off it with a 3lb maul.—Evening News. (J. L. 
Oliver.) 


His religion, deeply felt, is that English one 
which through the assured centuries has tamed a 
storm on Galilee to the formal loveliness of a 
lily-pond in an Essex garden.—News Chronicle. 
(W. Wilson.) 


As the 700 men taking part in the Freedom 
parade approached the saluting base, a woman in 
the crowd noticed a caterpillar making a desperate 
attempt to cross the road 

“ Quick, rescue that caterpillar,” she cried, and 
her plea was heard by the man standing next to 
her, who dashed into the road and saved the tiny 
creature from certain death by popping it into his 
pocket.—-Hunts Post. (J, Coney.) 


I am no musician, but a lover of fair play. 
I thought it most unsporting of the B.B.C. recently 
to broadcast Stravinsky immediately after Beet- 
hoven.—Letter in Daily Telegraph. (H. Simpson.) 
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Thoughts in the Wilderness 


RouGH SK&TCH OF A LIFEBOAT 


Tus piece is written for members of the English 
middie classes who are fond of the arts. I ask them 
first to believe, with me, that they are now living 
in a new society that cares little or nothing about 
their tastes and desires, that will leave them to fend 
for themselves. And the sooner we recognise these 
facts, the sooner we can begin to learn how to look 
after ourselves. We must do it. We have no 
“They” to do it for us. It is useless waiting for 
the State, Big Business and Industry, the Trade 
Unions, to give us what we want. Nor have we 
enough votes, sufficient money, power in any form, 
to enforce our demands. From now on, as a group, 
we are oul on our own. We must live as best we 
can, 

What can we do by ourselves, with no help from 
the vast organisations? Once we have faced the 
facts of our situation, I believe we can do a good 
deal, and have a better time doing it than most of 
the pets of the new society will ever have. We 
can create instead of merely consuming. More- 
over, we can create what we know we want, unlike 
the men of power, running mass communications, 
who are condemned to make what they think other 
people may want, people they mostly despise. If 
we can occasionally compel the big machines to 
serve our ends, so much the better; but we shall 
be well advised not only to consider what those 
ends are but also to have some plan of campaign. 
To that plan, this piece is a modest contribution. 

Publishing costs are rising. The young poet, 
short-story writer, essayist, will soon find it harder 
still to obtain a publisher. And what is fatal to 
the young writer is the feeling that he will never 
achieve print. (For this reason I have always 
held that if, for example, there is some money to 
be spent on poetry, it is more wisely spent on 
subsidies for poetry publication than it is when 
awarded tw the poets themselves as fellowships, 
etc.) Perhaps more could be done with subscrip- 
tion than we ever try to do nowadays; though the 
English are poor subscribers, hating to commit 
themselves in advance to anything. It is on this 
rock that s0 many promising schemes for the arts 
strike, split, and founder. Our great-great-grand- 
fathers were tremendous subscribers, but we have 
not such confidence. Still, it might be wied 
again, chiefly for mixed volumes of poetry and 
belies-lettres, 

What is more likely to succeed, however, is a 
revival, preferably on a far larger scale, of the 
small semi-amateur presses and publishing enter- 
prises of the type fairly common about thirty years 
ago. These would not only offer the young writer 
a chance of being published, they would also 
bring work they would enjoy to a lot of people at 
present wondering what to do with themselves. 
It may be objected that remote little presses would 
not be able to sell the books they published. But 
if there were enough of these presses, it would be 
possible to create a small wholesale company to 
distribute their publications, even to start a shop 
or two, I agree that experiments of this sort have 
rarely succeeded in the past. But people did not 
feel then that they were committted to a situation, 
as they ought to feel now. That is why it is so 
important that members of this group should 
realise how they are situated now, should plan for 
themselves as a society within a society. 

It is a great pity that most writers on the Drama 
do not try to understand, and then make their 
readers understand, the economics of theatrical 
production. Nobody pays, or is willing tw pay, 
three times the pre-war price for a theatre ticket, 
yet the costs, especially in the West End, have 


already more than doubled. A London produc- 
tion has to play almost to capacity to keep run- 
ning at all. And costs will rise, even though 
actors are not immodest in their demands and 
playwrights take smaller royalties. Moreover, the 
Theatre, particularly in the provinces, is bound to 
suffer from the rapid development of TV. And 
the more initial capital a production requires, the 
less likely it is that that production will appeal to 
a minority audience. Already, experiment is 
almost impossible. People in their innocence are 
always asking me why I do not have my Johnson 
Over Jordan revived, not realising that such a 
production would be ruinous now, except to the 
Old Vic, which is solidly committed to Shakes- 
peare. 

What we need, if only to keep the players 
speaking directly to us, are new and comparatively 
inexpensive types of production, which have a 
chance of succeeding away from the mass audi- 
ence. I offer two suggestions; other people may 
have better ideas. One is the “platform play” 
like that piece Jacquetta Hawkes and I wrote, 
“Dragon’s Mouth,” which was performed both 
in London and the provinces here some years ago, 
has been done abroad, and is to be produced in 
New York this season. Pieces of this kind, which 
should be specially written rather than adapted 
from existing plays or novels, can be produced 
with the minimum of costume, properties, light- 
ing, effects, only ask for a few players and a plat- 
form, with some amplification of sound for larger 
halls. True, they are not plays proper, but more 
or less heightened debates, preferably within a 
dramatic framework; but on the other hand they 
give good players a fine chance of showing what 
they can do, they keep the dramatic spoken word 
alive, and actually increase the opportunities for 
elaborate and sustained speech. Young writers, 
producers, players, should give careful considera- 
tion to this new form. 

Closer to the ordinary theatre, but avoiding a 
good many of its high costs, is “ theatre-in-the- 
round,” now being tried here and fairly well 
established in America and on the Continent. (Not 
long ago, the International Theatre Institute’s 
quarterly, “ World Theatre,” devoted an issue to 
it.) In this form the conventional picture-frame 
stage is replaced by an arena, almost like a circus 
ring. There are of course no sets, and just the 
barest minimum of furniture and props. En- 
thusiasts believe that it is better than our 
ordinary method of presentation, more imagina- 
tive, more intimate, more alive; but here I am 
recommending it simply in terms of costs. A 
theatre-in-the-round needs far less space than the 
usual playhouse; it can be built or adapted at a 
fraction of the cost, does not need its own building 
site, could be created out of a disused ballroom or 
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the ground floor of a warehouse, and will com- 
fortably seat several hundred people in a space 
that would be useless for an ordinary theatre. 
Again, the running costs are much smaller, for 
there are no sets to design, build, paint, put up 
and take down, and you can make do with only 
a uny stage staff. Touring would be simpler and 
far less expensive. If a dozen large towns had 
theatres-in-the-round, it would be possible to send 
out tours costing so little that a minority audience 
could keep them going. And even though you may 
prefer the picture-frame stage, you must agree 
that intelligent plays in an arena are better than 
no intelligent plays at all. 

As for music, where the immediate situation is 
not so desperate, I will only point out that here, 
in a fairly remote corner of the Isle of Wight, we 
are able to run successfully an annual Chamber 
Music Festival without asking for a penny of 
public money. For three nights we have some 
glorious music, including some of the best per- 
formances of certain works that I have ever heard 
anywhere, and everybody is happy. In fact, mos: 
of the music gains by being performed and heard 
away from the usual chilly little hall. And what 
we can do, miles from anywhere on this island, 
can easily be done elsewhere, in scores of places 
where most of the conditions are more favourable. 
There is also much satisfaction in helping to 
organise your own concerts, and I commend this 
music-in-the-country-house to everybody who 
cares about the art. 

The visual arts, which cry out for the wealthy 
patron, cannot be brought easily into any scheme. 
I do not pretend to have the answers here. I can 
only offer a few scattered observations that might 
be helpful. First, about dealers. As a collector in 
a small way, I have done business with many 
dealers, most of whom I have liked. But they have 
one fault. They tend to keep the exhibiting, buy- 
ing and selling of pictures in a hushed, thick- 
carpeted atmosphere that belongs to another age. 
Duveen and his millionaires are dead. Many 
people, not rich but able now and again to find 
fifty or a hundred pounds for a picture, are afraid 
of venturing into London galleries, where, they 
imagine (and quite wrongly, as a rule), their fifty 
or hundred pounds would look like tuppence. And 
dealers should encourage and not discourage such 
potential patrons. They might also combine to 
send some of their pictures, perhaps long unsold, 
on a tour of the provinces, all marked with plain 
prices and no hush-hush genteel nonsense, 

Pictures on loan, with a monthly renting fee, 
make no wide appeal—we seem to be possessive 
in our relation to the visual arts—but what, I 
think, has not been tried yet, and might have a 
much greater chance of success, is a properly 
organised system of exchange. This might en- 
courage a number of people, who have neither 
much money nor much wall space, to buy pictures, 
knowing that they could exchange them from time 
to time, merely by paying a fee for the service of 
the agency. The fee would vary roughly accord- 
ing to the current value of the picture concerned. 
Thus, you bring in your picture, which is placed 
in Group D, and on paying the fee for this 
particular group, you could take away any picture 
you fancied in that category. The scheme would 
be run at a loss at first, for the overheads would be 
considerable and the fees slow to arrive, but once 
it was going properly it would not only more than 
pay for itself but would sooner or later, I believe, 
greatly increase the number of patrons. And of 
course there is no reason why the exchange agency 
itself should not buy and sell works. 

Anybody may have better ideas than these, and 
I hope some people will have. Let the ball roll. 
What I do claim is that here at least is an attempt 
to deal constructively with a situation that is bad 
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Prices include British Purchase Tax 


OLD MASTERS 
Bellini. Madonna of the Meadows 


ee . Bis. 8d. 
Brueghel. Adoration of the Kings oe 55s. Sd. 
Butinone. Christ disputing with Doctors .. : 4%. 64 
Canaletto. *Bucentaur at the Piazzetta .. «- Gls. 10d. 
Canaletto. *Regatta on the Grand Canal .. -. Gls 10d 
Van Eyck. Marriage of Arnolfini °° ° Bis. 8d. 
Prancesca. The Nativity ee -. Gls, 10d 
El Greco. Christ and the Traders os -- Ble, 8d, 
Hobbems. Avenue at Middelharnis oe +. Gls, 1d. 
Perronneau. *A Girl with a Kiiten.. 9° - Sls. 8d 
Rubens. Le Chapeau de Paille . o -- Sls. Bd 
EARLY ENGLISH 
Blake. Beatrice addressing Dante ee ~. 116s, lid 


Constable. *Salisbury Cathedral .. ee +» Gls, 10d 


Constable. *The Vale of Dedham .. es +» Bis. Bd 
Cotman, Dieppe Harbour oe . Cm Ft 
Cozens. Lake and Town of Nemi ee +» 126s. 7d. 
Gainsborough. Horses under a shed ve -. 865, Td. 
Girtin. Rainbow over the Exe ° oe «» 865. 7d. 
Hunt. The Hireling Shepherd oe -» Gls. 10d 
Palmer. The Bright Cloud .. ; ee .. Sts. 4d 
Palmer. A Church among Trees , oe ° Ws. Od. 
Turner. Fire at Houses of Parijameu ee -» 87s. 8d. 
Turner. Music Party, Petworth ‘ ee . Bls. 8d. 
MODERN FRENCH 

Boudin. Le Canal 4 Bruxelles os ee -» Gls. 10d 
Braque. Nature Morte ee oe -» Gls, 10d. 
Cezanne. Mont Sie. Victoire ee ee .. 86s, 7d. 
Cezanne. Still Life =e -. 104. Od 
Cezanne. Les Grands Arbres ee .. Sly. Bd 
Cezanne. La Route Tournante Se oe 61s. 10d 
Courbet. Still L’fe ; ee . 61s, Wd, 
Dali. *Christ of St. Jolm of the Cross oe , Gls. 10d. 
Degas. Head of a Woman , oo 104s, Od. 
Degas. Femme 4 l'ombrelle $6 ‘ Ms. Od. 
Dufy. *Champ de Blé ‘ ee ° 61s. Wd. 
Duly. *Flower picture ‘ ae ow , Gls. 10d 
Dufy. *Ascot . o° os -. 6ls, 10d 
Gauguin. *Girl from Brittany - oe . 6ls. 10d 
Gericault. Polish Trumpeser oe ° 4%. 6d. 
Van Gogh. La Moisson en Provence ee , 78s. Od 
Manet. Pink and yellow rose oe -. Bas, Od. 
Manet. *The Roadmenders .. ; os -» Gls. 10d 
Matisse. *La Nappe Rose ° os os ; Gls. 10d. 
Monet, *Véthewil ee es 6ls. 10d 
Monet. Cap d’ Antibes: Mistral ee ee Sls. 8d. 
Morisot. *Jour d’éré ‘ ee ee 6ls. 10d. 
Picasso. Flower seller ee ee 555. 8d. 
Picasso. *F lowers: 1903 ee oe 6ls. 10d 
Picasso. Jeune Homme et Cheval .. oe 865. 7d. 
Renoir. *Lady with a Parasol oe oe -. Gls, 10d 
Renoir. *Jean Renoir Drawing oe oe ‘ ols. 10d. 
Renoir. Printemps 4 Chatou ee oe . 6ls. 10d 
Renoir. Jeunes Filles Assises + - Bis. 8d 
Renoir. Woman tying up her shoe .. ee Gls. 10d 
Segonzac. La Route de Grimaud ee . ey ae 
Uwillo. *Ruwe de Village oe ee 6ls. 10d 
Utrillo. *Place du Tertre oe ee ° 6ls. 10d. 
Viaminck. *Sereet Scene ; ee oe ‘ 6ls. 10d, 
Vuillard. Interior ee ee ° 86s. 7d. 
MODERN BRITISH 

Hodgkins. Pumpkins ee ee ee 156s. Od. 
Jones. Chapel in the Park ee ee 104s. Od 
Lowry. A Lancashire Village ee oe 53:. 8d 
Moore. Reclining Figure ee ee 60s. &d. 
Moore. Pink and Green Sleepers .. ee : 86s. 7d 
Moore. Standing Figures os ee ° 18s. 7d. 
Nicholson. Pebble oe es -» BOs, Id. 
Piper. Landscape with Rocks ae oe -- 56s. Od 
Smith. Syringa, Peonies and Pears .. ee -» Bls. 6d, 
Steer. Misty morning , oe +» GM. 4d, 
Sutherland. Sun setting between hills - -- 104%. Od. 
Wood. *The Red Funnel oe 6%. Od 
Zinkeisen. *Coronation Bouquet ‘ , Gls. 10d. 


Nine drawings by Arp, Despiau, Giacometti, Gonzales, Laurens, 
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Recent additions 
L. 5. LOWRY 


A Lancashire Village 
14” 20 
A painting by a most unusual artist who has spent: lr life 
painting the villages of little crowded streets, the factories and 
the waste land of the industrial north and yet, as in this colourful 
end amusing print, has the ability to make the scene look gay 
and alive. 


COURBET 


Still Life: Apples and Pomegranate 
171 235 

This painting is of red and green apples and copper-coloured 
pomegranates of a wonderful glowing brilliance of colour against 
a dark background. The reproduction which is the same size as 
the original loses nothing of the strength of the painting or the 
vivid colour. This picture is a recent acquisition of The 
National Gallery. 


HOBBEMA 


, . e 
The Avenue at Middelharnis 
19} 264° 
This famous painting in the National Gallery has recently beer 
cleaned and is now startling in its clarity and brightness. Th 


reproduction has becn made since the cleaning 


MONET 


Cap D’Antibes: Mistral 

21h 26) 
One of the many paintings by Monet of the Cap d'Antibes. I 
this the foreground is of warm pinks and browns, the bushe 
the same with touches of primrose yellow against an int 
blue sea and turquoise sky. This picture belongs to the Vi 
Arts Museum of Boston and is on loan to The Tate Gall 
this year 


MATTHEW SMITH 
Syringa, Peonies and Pears 
22\” 27" 
A painting with the strength and exuberant rich colours typical 
of this artist's work. On a turquoise table stands a deep orang 
jug filled with a mass of shell-like white flowers, crin 


flowers and viridian leaves, all against a background of blue and 


violet. (From Mrs. Cazalet-Keir’s collection) 


To be published shortly 
GEORGES BRAQUE: Les Peches 


19 23) 
Painted in 1929, a fine example of Braque’s decorative still |i 
painting. 


MATTHEW SMITH: Landscape near Aix 
i 28° 

A lively landscape in warm oranges and pinks with vivid gr 

trees. (From Mrs, Cazalet-Keir's collection 


MMastrated Catalogue 
with full details 1s. 6d. post free. 


The complete range of subjects is always on 
show and frames can be obtained at our 
showroom, address below. 


Ganygmed Press London Ltd. 


11 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1 
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British Agents 


All good printshops in Britain are agents for 
Ganymed and the following always have the 


complete range in stock : 


LONDON Phoenix Gallery, 32 St. Martins Lane, W.C.2 
Piccadilly Gallery, 16A Cork Street, W.! School Prints 
Led., 13 Motcomb Street, 5.W.1 A. Zwemmer Lid., 26 
Litchfield Street, W.C.2 


BARRY. Gordon Mills, 2 Broad Street. 
BELFAST 


BIRMINGHAM The Graves Gallery, 44 Cherry Street 
G. L. Brown, 5 Livery Street 


BRIGHTON. K. J. Bredon’s Bookshop, 10 Hast Street 
BRISTOI 


John Magee Lid., 4 Donegall Square West 


Frost & Reed Lad., 10 Clare Street. 

CAMBRIDGI W. Heffer & Sons Led., 19 Sidney Street 
CARLISLI 
CROYDON A. W. J. Simmons, 64 High Street 


EDINBURGH, Aitken Dou & Son Lad., 26 Castle Street 
]. Mathieson, 20 Prederick Street 


Gray & Sons, 26 Blackfriars 


EXETER. Worth & Co., | Cathedral Close 

GLASGOW. T. & R. Annan & Son, 518 Sauchichall Screet. 

LEEDS. F. Hutchinson, 71 Woodhouse Lane. 

LEICESTER. W. FP. Gadsby & Son Lid., 22 Market Place 

LINCOLN J. D,. Wheeldon, 12 Strait 

LIVERPOOI ]. Davey & Sons Lid., 44 Duke Street 

MANCHESTER J]. Davey & Sons Led., 70 Bridge Street: 
Maicoim Bishop, 252 Wilmslow Road, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester 1 

MARGATI E. J. Lovely & Co., 116 High Scereet 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNI B. J. Stone, 11 Brunswick Place 

NORWICH The Flint House, M Him Hill 

NOTTINGHAM. Sisson & Parker, Wheeler Gate 

OXFORD, Ryman & Co., 25 High Street 

READING The Pine Art Galler 

YORK RK. B, Barker, 29 Stonegate 


, 21 Cross Street. 


Overseas Agents 
AUSTRALIA Ponsford Newman & Benson Lad., 46 York 
Street, Sydney, and 244 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 


BELGIUM, Librairie Encyclopedique, 7 Rue du Luxem 
bourg, Brusscls IV 


CYPRUS, A. Y 


» 
Vicona 


Tilbian & Sons Lid,, 16b Ledra Sweet 
EIRI Art Products Lad., 24 South Anne Street, Dublin 
FPRANCI Pierre Hautot, 7 Rue du Bac, Paris Vile 


GERMANY Verlag Li. A. Seemann, Neuenhifler Allee 17, 
Koln 


HOLLAND De Muinck, 370 Singel, Amsterdam-C 


HONGKONG G. H. Wigglesworth, Leigh and 


Orange, 
P. & ©. Building 


ISRAELI level Publishing Co., 17 Rambam Street, Tel Aviv 
ITALY U. Decleva, 2 Via Veneto, Ciampino (Roma 
JAPAN. Librairie Mecklenberg, Asahi Seimei Hekkan, 


Otemachi 2 chrome 8, Chiyoda-ku, ‘Tokyo 
KENYA R. J. Chittenden, P.O. Bou 232, Nairobi 


LEBANON, Bahij Khuri Makdisi, Jeanne d’Are Stecet, 
Beirut 


MEXICO, Libreria Britanica, Lerma 2, Mexico D.F 


NEW ZEALAND, G. W. Dowling Lid,, 20 Victoria Street, 
Wellington C.1 


PORTUGAL. Representacoes Joaquim Martins Lda., Rus da 
Conceicao 85, Lisboa 


RKHODESIAS N. & 8. & NYASALAND The Hill Crows Co., 
7 Kingsway House, Speke Avenue, Salisbury, 8. Khodesia 

SWEDEN, NORWAY, DENMARK, FINLAND AND 
ICELAND. Konstlorlaget Artes, 71 Drottninggatan, 
Stockholm 

SINGAPORE, Donald Moore Lid, Macdonald House, 
Orchard Road, Singapore, 9 


SOUTH APRICA, Mrs. Berliner, 6 Rose Avenue, Water- 
kloof, Pretoria. 


URUGUAY. Dr. Alfredo Kahane, Francisco A. Vida 
663, 3 piso, ap. 6, Montevideo 


SPAIN. Afrodisio Aguado 8.A., Bordadores 5, Madrid 

SWITZERLAND. Max Moos, 31 Quai du Mom Blarx 
Creneva 

SYRIA. Chahine & Pils, Sathic, Pace au Parlement, Damascus 


U.S.A. & CANADA New York Ciraphic Society, 95 Pax 
Puinam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut (Head Office) 
Showrooms, % West 33 Street, New York, N.Y 1W%e 
Merchandise Mari, Chicago til 10456 Troon Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calit. 
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and may soon, it we do nothing but grumbie 
about it, get much worse. Let us begin by recog~ 
nising, even at the risk of appearing to be too 
pessimistic, that nobody but ourselves will pro- 
vide us with the sort of life we want. It is no 
use waiting for the power-mongers and the life- 
haters to do it, They have other plans, now 
maturing rapidly. We must create that life for 
ourselves. And if we have no longer the will, mind 
and heart to create, and to enjoy creation, then we 
are already dying, and indeed would be better 
dead. J. B. Priestley 


Two Ways in 
Kenya , 


] werr Nairobi early in the morning and was 
driven northwards through the May mists to- 
wards Mount Kenya. As we approached Thika, 
fifty miles or so out of the city, I asked the driver 
to stop so that I might look at a new phenomenon 
in Kikuyu land, The Kikuyu tribe are not 
village people, having by tradition lived in 
isolated family groups. Yet beside the road now 
I had seen several rough villages, with their long 
lines of round mud huts, topped by thatched 
roofs, and prominent stockaded cattle pens. In 
one of them, where we stopped, I could see 
donkeys wandering down the lanes, a few  hild- 
ren and one or two women, but most of the 
villagers were out in the fields. A party of about 
thirty were half a mile away, guarded by one or 
two armed tribal policemen. I was told that life 
in these villages is constantly supervised by 
security forces, police and home-guards, par- 
ticular care being taken to protect the cattle and 
maize stores from raids by the Mau Mau, 

As I stood and looked at this Kikuyu village 
I recalled the report of Dr. J. C. Carothers, the 
psychiatrist who was asked by the Kenya 
Government to investigate the psychology of the 
Mau Mau movement. His report presents a most 
rational and profound analysis of Mau Mau. 
Amongst his recommendations I remembered 
the proposal to effect a clean separation between 
urban and rural life and to create village com- 
munities in the rural areas. 

It is obvious that village organisation has some- 
thing to offer the Kikuyu which previously they 
have only been able to find in the towns. A 
genuine rural community spirit would do much 
to provide those social activities which have been 
one of the impulses leading young people to 
Nairobi. To set up villages might, therefore, be 
one way of avoiding the practice of migratory 
labour, which is an evil common to all African 
towns. ‘Town life has become, in many parts 
of Africa, a new kind of initiation, particularly 
for young men: a spell in the towns is frequently 
considered essential to manhood. Yet the 
majority of these town workers are only tem- 
porary visitors, still retaining their land claims, 
and returning when they can work in the country. 
If social activities could be developed in village 
life, the attraction of the town might be dimin- 
ished and allow urban and rural work to become 
complementary instead of competitive. 

I wondered, as I drove on to the north whether 
these advantages of village life would ever come 
to fruition amongst the Kikuyu. The villages 
are there certainly, and provide some consider- 
able defence against Mau Mau attacks. What is 
less evident, but nevertheless to be seen, are the 
isolated family homesteads, minus their thatches, 
some even flat to the ground from bull-dozing. 
li is obvious that people have been compelled to 








leave their homes and forced to build and inhabit 


these new villages. It seems doubtful whether, 
when natural conservatism is outraged and the 
new life closely regulated by force, the com- 
munity spirit essential to village life can be 
expected to develop. It will be a tragedy if what 
might have been a vital social experiment is dis- 
torted and then rejected through being indenti- 
fied simply with the needs of military policy. 
Up in the village of Embu, District Commis- 
sioner Frank Wilson outlined to me some of the 
methods used to combat Mau Mau in his exposed 
area. Over 300 adherents had surrendered in 
the district since the amnesty terms announced 
in January and they are kept well in evidence to 
prove that surrendered men are not killed but 
well cared for, The most important tactic used 
in this area, however, is the Embu Ditch. It is 
dug wide and deep for about 35 miles around 
the forest at the base of the mountain, filled with 
bamboo stakes and traps, and manned by guard 
posts. The main object is to prevent the gangs 
from obtaining food from surrounding districts. 
I was driven out of Embu in a Land-Rover 
along the deeply rutted road to Runyenje, where 
I met one of the surrendered Mau Mau leaders, 
a flat-faced thick-set young man, with long hair 
brushed straight back from his broad brow. He 
was an educated man, brought up in a Catholic 
mission school, though now excommunicated. He 
styled himself “General Engineer,” because of 
his responsibility in the forest for organising a 
factory for the production of light arms. From 
what he told me, and from other investigations I 
made, it seems that life in the forest is attractive 
to the leaders, but becoming harder for the rank- 
and-file. The former have a plentiful supply of 
food, women with them, and the excitement 
which they crave. The latter are becoming fre- 
quently hungry and constantly harassed by 
security forces, Yet undiminished political aims 
continue to cement the two together. Indeed, 
from all the anti-Mau Mau methods which I was 
shown in Kenya, one primary fact emerged. In 
this atomic age, anti-imperialist movements have 
discovered a guerilla form of welfare which can- 
not be finally defeated by military means. In the 
final result the end of the actual Mau Mau 
insurrection depends upon the Government’s 
ability to offer the leaders a more attractive future. 
But even when the military emergency has been 
brought to an end, the major problem still re- 
mains, Many Kikuyu have now been persuaded 
that the Government forces are stronger than 
those of Mau Mau and they accordingly either 
co-operate with them or at least refuse to help 
the gangs in the forest. Indeed, some anger against 
the Mau Mau is now evident. Yet nowhere 
amongst the Kikuyu is there to be found any 
genuine evidence of confidence in the present 
Government or its policy. This is hardly to be 
expected when members of the tribe are still sub- 
jected to “tough” treatment often involving 
brutality, are so victimised in employment that 
unemployment is rife, have been indiscriminately 
confined in the detention camps, and are now 
being forcibly herded together in the barrack-like 
villages. During my visit to Nairobi I was also 
told of another harmful policy adopted in some 
areas against the Kikuyu. It appears that com- 
pulsory communal labour is now being enforced 
on many Kikuyu women. This means that such 
women are forced to work long hours, without 
payment, leaving their children at home. The 
increase in infant malnutrition and mortality has 
developed alarmingly. 
How then can this tribe of over a million people 
be weaned from the ideas, as well as practice, of 
nationalist terrorism? I was given evidence of 
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one clear answer to this question the day after 
my visit to Embu. This time I was driven out to 
the south-east of Nairobi, on the road which runs 
between the game park and European farms up 
into the Machakos Hills, This was the site of 
the original administrative post in Kenya where 
Ainsworth first set up Machakos Fort in 1883. 
On my last visit to Kenya these hills almost re- 
sembled the gold dumps of Johannesburg; they 
were little more than red dust heaps with deep 
gullies and cracks where torrents of water carried 
away the fertile top soil every rainy season. The 
cattle were walking skeletons, the people on 
famine relief. It was thought then that the 
Wakamba tribe could only survive by being 
moved to another area. On this visit I was startled 
to see, even as we climbed into the hills, green 
forests on the skyline. As we approached 
Machakos grass fields, plump cattle, fruit trees 
and neat homesteads completed the picture. 

It is truly a revolution which has been achieved 
amongst the Wakamba tribe. I was taken to see 
an experimental grass station, a depot for repair- 
ing modern tractors, a dam to irrigate a whole 
district, the ridging which is essential to avoid 
erosion. The agricultural revolution is  suffi- 
ciently astonishing; it would, however, have little 
chance of survival if it were not accompanied also 
by a social revolution. Such a transformation is 
equally evident; neat homesteads with well->uilt 
huts, fertile plots, cattle pens and bright healthy 
children are growing up all over the area. 

Even more startling is the revolution in the life 
of the women. I was shown in Ainsworth’s 
original house, now used as a museum, an exhibi- 
tion of witchcraft implements. Until recently a 
strong secret women’s organisation of witchcraft 
dominated the outlook of the tribe. Eventually 
500 of these witches were so convinced of their 
error that they ceremonially gathered and threw 
their implements into a large prepared hole. They 
have now become members of: the 86 women’s 
clubs, where they are taught sewing, cooking and 
household management. Instead of remaining as 
traditional tribal beasts of burden, they have now 
begun to build happy homes, look after their 
children, supervise hygiene and diet and make life 
more comfortable for their husbands. This latter 
factor has eventually converted the men from 
critics, into enthusiastic supporters. 

This tremendous revolution has, of course, been 
produced by team-work, led by outstanding per- 
sonalities. The District Commissioner, Douglas 
J. Penwill, who has been in the area for eight 
years, is the leader. Continuous service in the 
one area has assisted him in building up an en- 
thusiastic team. But the essential feature of the 
team is that it consists of Africans and Europeans 
working together. The leading figure in the com- 
munity development section, for example, is John 
Malinda, an African from the tribe, trained at 
the Jeanes School, and now training his own team 
members. Moreover, the success of the experi- 
ment has convinced the African District Council 
of its value and they are now voluntarily impos- 
ing regulations to preserve its progress. 

There must surely be a lesson here: if such a 
policy had been followed years ago in Kikuyu 
land, is it not likely that Mau Mau would never 
have developed? Indeed, although Mau Mau 
spread amongst the Wakamba, it was eradicated 
by them themselves because of their quick recog- 
nition that co-operation on such progressive lines 
offered far more than terrorism. This constructive 
experiment proves what can be done in Kenya. I: 
can show the way to the removal of the present 
immediate emergency and to the construction of 
a peaceful and progressive society. 

Joun Hatcu 
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* The English,’ they used to ask, ‘are they human?’ 
Since the war the Rank Organisation has made 

a series of outstanding film comedies proving to the world 

that indeed they are human—a nation possessing amusing 


shortcomings peculiar to themselves. 


SEEING THE FUNNY SIDE 


British fads, frailties and institutions have, in fact, pro 
2 vided the Rank Organisation with material for comedies 
Fi quite unlike those produced anywhere else. They have 
been the source of a distinctively fresh approach to this 
type of screen entertainment—with themes ranging from 
the antics of medical students to those of veteran-car 
enthusiasts. 

Some have thought that subjects so typically British 
would not find a welcome overseas. But resounding 
success the world over for such films as GENEVIEVE and 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE, shows that these bright and original 
comiedies are record-breakers wherever they are shown. 


MOTLEY MADE TO MEASURE 


The latest in a brilliant line of comedies which started with Ealing Studies’ 
PASSPORT TO PIMLICO and KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS, is TOUCH AND GO, starring 
Jack Hawkins in, his first comedy role. This too finds its humour in the milder 
forms of British eccentricity, and like many Rank Organisation comedies was 
specially written for the screen: in this case, by William Rose, who wrote the 
script for GENEVIEVE. 

In its search for ingenious themes and its use of local colour, the Rank 
Organisation has given a refreshing new look to British film comedy: an amusing 
slice of the British way of life to be relished both at home and in an ever- 
growing market throughout the world. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION 
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Fleet Street Notebook 


Amuwsr all the excitements of Burgess and 
Maclean, Princess Ira (fifteen, tiger-eyed and a 
bride), Peron and the opening of 1.T.A.—and 
what a break for circulation managers that they 
should all come together just when they did—the 
nagging question for Fleet Strect still remains; 
how important is a halfpenny? When the Mirror, 
the Herald and the News Chronicle decided to 
put up their price to 2d, while the Express and the 
Mail decided to stay at 14d. the solid ranks of 
the Newspaper Proprietors Association were 
broken for the second time in two months, This 
itself is an omen of some importance in an in- 
dustry whose members while attacking monopoly 
in others have for years operated one of the tight- 
est trade associations known to man, 

The first break came over newsprint when The 
Times, which uses newsprint of a different quality 
from the others, has a long waiting list of adver- 
tisers and had, no doubt, been reading its own 
leading articles, decided to opt for freedom and 
give no further support to rationing by number 
of pages-—thus making practically inevitable the 
announcement that control would end next 
March, The second arises directly from this. 
Others, affecting methods of circulation promo- 
tion, may follow. Indeed we may, although one 
hopes not, be on the eve of a circulation war com- 
parable to that of the Twenties and Thirties 
which led to the burial of three newspapers—the 
Morning Post, the Westminster Gazette and the 
Daily Chronicle—two of them in a common grave. 

The Herald, whose circulation, once 2,200,000, 
is now down to fewer than 1,750,000 and which has 
been making substantial losses instead of profits 
for the last three years, has favoured an increase 
to 2d. for some time, So has the News Chronicle, 
whose circulation is well below that of the Herald, 
although it is still making profits. Indeed, with 
the rising cost of newsprint, wages and production 
costs generally, economic common sense has 
pointed to an increase for some time—especially 
since first the newspaper and then the rail strike 
forced all newspapers to dip heavily into their 
reserves, What is interesting about the present 
situation is that two of the chief contenders have 
changed sides. Formerly the Express was under- 
stood to be ready to support an increase if every- 
one else came in, Negotiations broke down be- 
cause the Mirror refused. Now the Mirror goes 
up while the Express stays where it is, with the 
Mail as a somewhat reluctant co-defender in a 
crusade to keep down the cost of living. 

This change of roles has puzzled Fleet Street. 
Its explanation would seem to lie in the estimate 
made by the shrewd operators of the Mirror as wo 
the probable consequences of the decision to free 
newsprint. Freedom from all economic controls 
is pleasant enough when advocated in leader 
columns, It conceals thorns when newspapers 
themselves are at the receiving end—among them 
is the fact that since supplies are likely to be in- 
adequate for some time a further rise in price is 
practically inevitable when the scramble starts. 
Another and even larger one is that, when rati 
ing by the number of pages ends, all the papers 
that can afford it will have to increase in size and 
those who don’t will probably go under, But any 
substantial increase in size may, some of the most 
far-sighted in the industry are now beginning to 
fear, bring with it a general fall in circulations. 

Total sales of all national mornings have riseri 
from about 10,000,000 before the war to more than 
16,000,000 today—and restricted size has un- 
doubtedly been an important factor in this rise. 
In order to fight off the ennui of the train journey 
or the blank hours when the television screen. is® 


empty more and more people have got into the 
habit of buying not one but several newspapers. 
This has been of particular advantage to the 
Mirror. With a circulation of above 4,750,000 
it is the second paper in a great many homes. Its 
aim must therefore be to make sure that if more 
reading matter upsets the habit of plural news- 
paper buying, it is not the Mirror that is dropped. 
That means a bigger and better Mirror with 
enough in it to occupy all the hours likely to be 
given to literary pursuits; and that in turn in- 
volves the ability to spend much more on news- 
print, on special features and probably on distri- 
bution—including, possibly, a printing plant in 
Manchester. Less dependent than others on the 
need to cover the country with the latest possible 
edition because it makes its own news values, the 
Mirror so far has printed only in London. It may 
not be able to continue doing so for long if it 
wants to cover the country, especially with a larger 
paper. It is building up the munitions of war, 
which is one reason no doubt why it realised 
earlier this year, for £3,200,000, its Preference 
share investment in the Albert E. Reed newsprint 
company. And if it can hold its present circula- 
tion at 2d, the addition to its revenue might well 
be in the neighbourhood of £1,500,000 after allow- 
ing for increased commission to newsagents, with 
whom it is very popular and who can be expected 
to push it, 

It is also in the fortunate position of being less 
exposed than others to the fact that larger papers 
—plus commercial television—may turn what has 
been for the last fifteen years a sellers market in 
advertising space into a buyers market. Revenue 
from advertising accounts for only some 25 per 
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cent. of its total, revenue from sales for 75 per 
cent. But can it keep and perhaps continue to 
increase its huge circulation at 2d.? There seems 
no reason why not. Its only competitor in the 
tabloid field (and that not much of one) is the 
2d. Daily Sketch, a paper dedicated, as has been 
said, to the propositidn that the female figure is 
different from the male. This is a proposition 
that the Mirror itself has never overlooked. But 
its strength has always lain in the further fact that 
it has combined it with exuberant radicalism. The 
Sketch is still only just above the million. But for 
some months now its sales have been rising faster 
than those of any other newspaper. If people are 
prepared to pay 2d. for the Sketch, why should 
they not pay the same for the Mirror? 

Other considerations guide the Express. Like 
all other papers except the Mirror, the Sketch and 
the Daily Telegraph, its circulation has been 
falling. It now hovers just above the 4,000,000 
mark—the Mail is just above 2,000,000. Like the 
four-minute mile, 4,000,000 circulation is a figure 
of symbolic value—especially in the eyes of adver- 
tisers. And close on 40 per cent. of the Express 
revenue comes from advertisements. When news- 
paper prices were increased by a halfpenny in 
1951, sales as a whole fell by 6 per cent. If 
this had been repeated, the Express would have 
gone below the 4,000,000—and the Mail below 
2,000,000—and it may well have seemed wisest to 
fight on this line. 

The Mirror and Express are both in a fairly 
strong position to meet a newspaper war. So 
probably, because of the strong financial organisa- 
tion behind it, is the Mail. The Herald and News 
Chronicle are more exposed. I propose to take 
a look at them next week. 


Francis WILLIAMS 


Rags and “Bones 


 B-a-ar-riee-ee-ze!” “, . . lee-ce-eel” “, 
ce-ee-ee!”’ 

In the midst of the city’s confused din the rag- 
and-bone men’s calls evoke in Narayan’s mind the 
picture of a Bhutanese rug of dark and light wools 
intermingled, with an occasional coloured yarn 
running whimsically through grey, coarse mo.o- 
tony. As he listens, he tries to follow the random, 
evasive red, green or yellow single strand in the 
weft of the Bhutanese rug of his imagination, 
Mixing colour with sound is a game he has 
recently invented to relieve the tedium of his 
life of a workless artist. However, Narayan 
sat by the window that day not with the object 
of arriving at any psychological hypothesis about 
the possibility of mixing visual and auditory 
images, but for sheer business. 

He had about three pounds of newspapers, 
accumulated slowly, imperceptibly with the 
passage of each day, in a corner of his book-rack. 
Reckon them at five annas a pound and you have 
nearly a rupee. The two oil bottles would fetch 
four annas at the very least, and the five medicine 

Phials of his daughter could be sold at an anna 
each, That makes one rupee and eight annas in 
all. No sir, not a pice less than one and eight! 

He wanted every pice of it. No, he couldn’t 
afford to let the man clear the junk with a superior 
wave of his hand and ask the servants to collect 
the money as baksheesh, as he used to in his palmier 
days. Only he would have to be very careful, 
oh very, lest the shrewd dealer in the discarded 
should weigh the newspapers with a finger pressed 
on the rod of the scales and reduce the net three 
pounds to two and a half; or pass off a counterfeit 
rupee, Narayan planted himself firmly by the 








window very early, immediately after drinking 
his morning tea with salt, sugar was a luxury, 
and now it was well on for eleven, but he 
hadn’t heard a single rag-and-bone man pass 
that way. 

His daughter was going to be given her first 
normal diet after a recent attack of typhoid. 
There was a handful of fine Kashmiri rice, now 
musty and full of maggots, but once upon a time 
an indispensable delicacy of their table. The 
chawal was being cooked slowly on the dying 
embers of the charcoal sigree. Narayan had for a 
long time been getting whiffs of that particular 
quality of fragrance of Kashmiri pilao rice, which 
even mould could not smother. He had been 
thinking whether that appetising smell could not 
be represented in colour. With a stab of pain 
that shot through his brain like a strident shrick 
he suddenly remembered the promise of a fish 
curry he had held out to the poor child. . . 

Fish curry and a lemon! His wife had suggested 
a lemon only. But an invisible evil spirit had 
spoken through him as he was sipping his tea that 
morning: ‘‘ Well, so our Dulari is going to have 
her first regular meal today! Eh? Now, let 
me see. You'd like curried fish, a nice piece of 
surma, eh? And of course, a young cauliflower will 
improve the taste. How about it?” Dulari’s 
emaciated face became deeply furrowed with a 
few irregular curves of a sick child’s smile. She 
hid her face in shame. 

A cauliflower and a piece of fish, plus a lemon. 
Narayan could not go to market without ax least 
a rupee in his pocket. But his entire  apital con- 
sisted of four punched copper coins which he had 
fixed to Dulari’s wooden horse to keep the wheels 
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from coming off. He had somehow been con- 
vinced that he would be able to sell his junk by 
eight and then to rush off to the bazaar, But all 
the rag-and-bone men seemed to have conspired 
to boycott their street that very day. Narayan 
was all agog, but could not hear even a faint call 
that morning. Should he run to some other street 
with his precious merchandise? That would, 
of course, bring down the price considerably, 
but it would solve the day’s problem of a fish 
curry at any rate. 

Sitting on a threadbare cushion on the floor, 
Dulari was gazing at the rice being cooked on the 
sigree, and was hurrying her mother from time 
to time. “‘ Mummy, ask daddy to go to bazaar 
quick and get the fish,” she whined pettishly. 
** The other sigree is free now. You could have 
cooked the fish a long time ago. I won’t wait as 
soon as the rice is cooked. Qh, all right, I won’t 
eat fish curry. I won’t! I won’t!” The child’s 
sickness-stricken eyes were suffused with tears 
of helpless resentment. Narayan could hear 
and see all from his room. His eyes smarted 
as if someone had flung a handful of grit at them. 
He tried to check his tears by looking at the 
damp walls from which the plaster was paring 
off with accumulated humidity. The bare patches 
looked like sketches drawn by a gifted child. 
Human faces, some looking glum, others jolly 
as a sandboy, forms of various animals, trees and 
a number of most interesting designs. You had 
to follow the lines carefully and read each picture 
separately, and remember the contours lest they 
got lost and were merged in some other picture. 
Narayan took up a piece of paper and began to 
copy. Yes, he could write an article on those 
natural drawings. The Indian papers would 
aot publish it. They were too busy with politics. 
So he would have to send it abroad. To America, 


for instance. And one day, weeks later, the 
postman would arrive with a draft for a hundred 
rupees. Then, suddenly, he remembered the 
present. 

His mind was filled with a deep sorrow and a 
lurking sense of guilt. But what hadn’t he given 
to the child when he could afford it? Toys, 
sweetmeats, new clothes, sprees in a taxi round 
the city, anything the little girl wanted. His 
pictures sold in those days. The magazine- 
editors used to send their representatives to 
picket in his house until they got their pictures. 

Narayan Gupta—N.G.—was no longer a hot 
favourite. His figures were becoming too 
foreign-looking, the editors said. Not a drop of 
grace anywhere. Some accused him of copying 
from foreign journals, others indicted him for 
his supposed visits to some forbidden ‘‘European”’ 
district of the city. ‘So there you have it,” 
they would say. ‘‘ N.G.’s Indian women look 
like Anglo-Indian ladies in saris. Very likely 
they’re images of those he visits on Saturday 
nights.’”’ And similar calumnies that are spread 
about a man when his luck is out. The critics 
came down heavily on him. He has painted 
himself out, they said. Now there was Amar 
Das! Ah, yes, here was a man who could 
depict the very soul of free India by means of a 
few lines. There were the marble pool and the 
fountain squirting rose water, and lotuses which 
wore the aspect of contorted Victoria Regina, 
and peacocks that looked like pheasants in pea 
cock’s plumes, and languid ladies doing their 
evening’s singar with the assistance of half a 
dozen handmaids, each vying with the others 
in ** grace ’’ and “* elegance.” 

Only two months ago Narayan had lost his 
job as drawing master in a school. His last 
resource had gone. The child knew nothing 


393 
of these adult complications. Her four-year- 
old mind, which had bravely tided over the 
dark, all-extinguishing waves of fever, was 


now sore with one thought: “If daddy doesn’t 
bring the fish before the rice is ready, I won't 
wait for it, I won't, 1 won't! 1’ll eat the rice 
with salt only. That'll teach them how to treat 
a poorly girl!” 

Narayan was thinking that this was probably 
the keenest tragedy in bis life. He still nursed 
the firm conviction that the rag-and-bone man 
was sure to come. But something prompted 
in his subconscious that he did not the 
rag-and-bone man to come at all. The tragedy 
would then be complete. Why the momentary 
relief in the midst of continuous agony? True, 
he could imagine the day’s tragedy even if the 
rag-and-bone man did come and bought his 
junk for double the price. But there would be 
something missing in that; that subtle touch of 
experience, No art is real if the pain of actual 
suffering is lacking. 

He realised that a touching story could be 
written, taking that day’s tragedy as a plot: the 
rag-and-bone man did not turn up and the 
convalescent child ate her rice with salt... 
There was a faint echo of a call somewhere in 
the distance. The same kind of sleepy, haunting 


wart 


drawl: “ lee-ee-ee!” He felt his mind 
rising in revolt against Fate. He was not to 
create art then! What irony! The tragedy 


was going to be wantonly marred by some evil 
Determinism which was using him as a plaything 
for its whims. 

Narayan arranged his pile of newspapers, and 
wiped the dust-covered bottles with his handker- 
chief in order to give them an attractive shine. 
The cry was slowly approaching. It was floating 
over the neighbouring street like a paper boat 
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ABOUT THE BURGESS-MACLEAN CASE. 
Paper itself makes it clear that many of the answers which 
Ministers were briefed to give were deliberate suppressions of the 
truth—and some of them were actual lies.’’ 


ABOUT DR. ADENAUER. 


outmanoeuvred.”’ 


ABOUT CYPRUS. 


Suez scuttle.’’ 


“The Moscow conference 
between Adenauer and the Soviet leaders was a grave setback 
for Anglo-American diplomacy : we have been neatly 


“The way things are going in Cyprus, 
Sir Anthony is heading for another scuttle, as ignominious and 
annecessary as Ernest Bevin’s Palestine scuttle and Sir Winston's 


“ The White 
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thet floats sluggishly on a creeping drain. Now 
it reached their street, Narayan’s heart thumped 
with an unwelcome expectation. Now ...now... 
now... He suddenly heard the call just outside 
the window. It was the tinker. What a relief! 
The rag-and-bone man was not there, after all. 
That would have shattered all his inspiration. 

Narayan sat down to write out his story. A 
very short story. He did not know for a time how 
to begin. The story had to be absolutely bereft 
of all conventional padding and pretty tinsel. 
A true story, naked like life itself. His daughter’s 
ailing, hungry face peeped into his mind ftom 
time to time. He went on setting only what had 
happened that day without trappings, in simple, 
every-day language, following every sequence 
faithfully, trying to reach the very heart of the 
incident. 

There was someone standing objectionably 
outside the window, calling: “ Babu! Babu!” He 
carried on his back a gunny bag with red patches. 
“No, no, I don’t want anything.” Narayan 


The Arts and 
‘‘Here We 


Ir puts no sensible strain on the intuition to 
guess that whoever reviews the first week’s pro- 
grammes of Commercial Television will be 
required as a matter of form to say something 
about our ageing and rather prissy friend Social 
Impact. So let us get Social Impact off our chests 
right away, in spite of the fact that for obvious 
reasons no trustworthy verdict on this head can 
be delivered until the independent services have 
been running for several months at least. Only 
two of the first four companies to gain contracts 
are as yet on the air, and one at least of the second 
two—to say nothing of the numerous companies 
that will be operating later—may show more 
original and imaginative ideas of what popular 
Tv should be. First indications suggest that 
the new pattern is to be depressingly like the old: 
indeed, in general range and style it has so far 
been a painstaking imitation. 

The chief detectable difference at the moment 
is simply that viewers have twice the amount of 
material to choose from—but not anything like 
twice the variety and mercifully not twice the 
time. Not the staunchest Stiggins could 
maintain that any notable lowering of standards 
is at the moment visible (unless the Sabbatarians 
were to complain that Sunday's programme 
actually started with an advertisement!) Yet 
the fact remains that Robert Morley’s assessment 
of commercialism (in his perfectly managed intro- 
duction to our first taste of “ independent” drama) 
that “ much worse things could happen to us than 
this,” is, though fair enough, certainly not good 
enough. If TV is ever to become a stimulant 
rather than a drug and to measure up to its 
potentialities, much better things than this must 
happen, both to us and to it. To put matters 
the other way round: when Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rison described commercial television as “an 
enemy of reasonable culture,” did he then mean 
to imply that B.B.C. television is reasonable cul- 
ture’s friend? (Come to that, what on earth is 
“ reasonable culture ”?). ’ 

I have no patience with that dwindling band of 
class-consciouf defeatists who are still satisfied 
to sit back and deride or decry TV. On the con- 
trary, I am certain it is destined to become the 
most potent instrument of communication of th¢ 
age, and it is precisely because of this conviction 
that one searches so anxiously for signs that com- 
petition will bring new entrants into the field 
with the resource and imagination to seize the 
immeasurable opportunities it presents, In the 

reface to the new book which he and his wife 
ve written, J. B. Priestley says that it is not in 
their working lives that a people best reveal their 


tried to send the importunate man away with a 
disgusted wave of his hand, not caring so much 
as to throw a glance at him. “ Well, Babu, you 
said the other day that you ———” the other man 
wanted to put Narayan in mind of something or 
other. But Narayan refused to bother recalling 
what it was all about. No, he had no time. 
For goodness sake! ... 

He had written only a few lines when he could 
distinctly recognize the familiar cry: 
** B-a-at-tlee-ce-ce |” He jumped to his feet 
and rushed out of the house. The man had 
come at last! But where must he be ? Narayan 
could still buy the piece of surma before the fish- 
wives left the bazaar. But what about the neat, 
rounded, perfect tragedy ?—he asked himself, 
in two minds. Oh, let that be. He ran like 
mad from street to street, but could not find the 
rag-and-bone man. And yet the faint echo 
persistently floated somewhere in the air over 
the labyrinth of tortuous alleys and passages: 
“...  @eree-ce!...” HIRANMOY GHOSHAL 


Entertainment 


Are Again” 


. 


** Yes I met my husband in Leeds. 


true selves and the character of their society: it 
is “when they are spending the money they have 
earned, when they are feeling easy and relaxed .. . 
that the pattern blazes out.” When, let us say, 
they are watching TV. “And,” Priestley adds, 
“what is tonight for them, may be tomorrow 
— for the rest of us.” 
at is the challenge. But popular taste in 
entertainment being what it is, and the programme 
companies not having entered the business merely 
for their own or the citizens’ health, what should 
we reasonably expect? How many hours a week, 
let us say, of the kind of programme an educated 
rson who has laid out the necessary capital to 
install a television set wants, should be enough to 
satisfy him he is getting a reasonable return for 
his money? On a rough and ready estimate (and 
allowing for personal prejudice and predilection) 
I reckon that in the first five days of competitive 
television there were about 4} hours of such 
material on I.T.A. (not counting in News or 
Sport), and on the B.B.C. roughly the same. Of 
serious I,.T.A. programmes, outstanding was 
“Free Speech,” the half-hour political discussion 
between Boothby, Foot, Brown and Taylor 
(Kenneth Adam in the chair) brought over from 
B.B.C. This was good, intelligent debating 
without pulled punches and with a minjmum of 
irritating private badinage; but it was not new. 
Orson Welles, a TV “natural,” promises some 
adult stuff in his new travel series, and the 
“Sunday Afternoon” programme offered some 
hints of gold (Dame Edith Sitwell, looking like a 
lovely, eroded Gothic statue, reciting a poem by 
Donne) 


But such oases are apt to be buried beneath the 
limitless familiar deserts of Variety, different only 
from the Lime Grove species in being put over 
with rather more punch and polish. And cannot 
our commercial geniuses invent any improvement 
on those wholly unrevealing “interviews” in 
which the interviewer does all the talking? (“You 
met your husband in Leeds, didn’t you Mrs. X?” 

“T think it 
was on your birthday wasn’t it?” “That's right, 
it was on my birthday.”) It is easy to predict 
success for some of the new popular features, but 
where are the fresh ideas, the programmes of real 
distinction? The sheet-anchor of TV is still 
mammoth Variety. The trouble with these shows 
is not that they are noisy and vulgar—they are, 
after all, the nearest present-day equivalent of the 
old music-hall, whose vulgarity was the high- 
brow’s delight. One’s objection, on the contrary, 
is in a sense that they are not brassy or vulgar 
enough, that on TV they have no size. What 
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one would enjoy in the music-hall itself, with its 
sense of “ occasion,” its warm human intercourse 
and flow of emotions, its tinsel and glow, falls as 
flat as putty on the small, grey, two-dimensional, 
domestic screen. It won’t translate. I am con- 
vinced that a new technique of TV variety, 
custom-built to the medium, is waiting to be 
designed. Meanwhile the audience continue to 
roll in the aisles—or rather, on the hearth—and 
the Parnells who purvey to perfection the Palla- 
dium formula may be right in calculating that 
they can get away with the old stuff indefinitely. 

If the programmes themselves lack original 
treatment, so surprisingly do the advertising plugs. 
On the very first evening curiosity ousted ali other 
reactions, but by the closing periods of Friday’s 
programmes I found mild irritation already setting 
in and by the time we reached A Month in the 
Country this mid-week, it had blazed out into 
right fury. But curiosity lingers in one respect : 
will these trite, conventional, childish little items 
sell anything? As an astonishing number of them 
adopt a fake-Disney technique accompanied by an 
idiot-child obbligato, maybe young children will 
like them, in rather the same way as they now 
choose their breakfast cereal not for what the 
packet contains but for the strip-cartoon or cut- 
out on the packet itself. One small but interesting 
piece of social intelligence the plugs have brought 
me. I don’t know what Miss Mitford’s ruling 
may be, but in the opinion of I.T.A. advertisers it 
is definitely non-U to pronounce “ margarine” 
with a soft G. 

GERALD BARRY 


Blondes, 


Brunettes and 


Blues 


“My Sister Eileen’’ and “The Night Holds 
Terror,’’ at the Gaumont 


“Gentlemen Marry Brunettes,”’ at the 
London Pavilion 


“Pete Kelly’s Blues,”’ at Warner’s 
“Lucy Gallant,” at the Plaza 


My Sister Eileen is a guilelessly charming film, 
full of life and gaiety and goodness, if the word 
does not have a pseudo ring about it when applied 
to a film. This story of the two sisters, writer 
Ruth and actress blonde Eileen, up from Ohio 
to storm New York, must be one of the most 
successful of all time; it is as irresistible as the 
dropping guillotine. Each time we see it, it slices 
our rational responses cleanly off. We then not 
merely suspend disbelief but throw it, whooping, 
over the windmill. That the sisters don’t make 
a big impact on the city, that every boy dates 
Eileen while ignoring Ruth, is hardly germane 
to what gives this film its satisfying and heady 
atmosphere. This is the tight yet firm integra- 
tion of the city’s life with the sisters’ story, so 
that the action, singing, dancing—-much of it 
brilliant—the comedy and sentiment, spring 
naturally from these surroundings, like wild 
flowers in rocky screes. Betty Garrett, as the 
girl no boy will look at once if he can look at 
sister Eileen twice, gives a tenderly gawky and 
true performance that does not lack an occasion- 
ally necessary astringency. 

But this is a musical of taste and abundant good 
nature. For something loud, brassy and basically 
worthless Gentlemen Marry Brunettes should fit. 
It has but two things in its favour. It is set in 
Paris and some of the CinemaScope scenes of the 
city are lovely, and since it is from Miss Anita 
Loos’s book some of the wit crackles. But the 
film’s platinum hardness, its chromium glitter, 
swamp this little originality. The story again 
concerns two sisters, both troupers this time, one 

lly attractive, who go to Paris to set all 
hearts (male) aflame as their mother and aunt 
had done to no little effect in the Twenties. An 
unknown admirer starts filling their rooms with 
the entire contents of the Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue (American edition) and soon they are as 
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exotically popular as their dear old mom was. 
Yet what they lack and the whole film with them 
—and what mom despite her failings certainly 
didn’t—is style, any style. This film is simply 
a roaring, raucous jumble. None of the partici- 
pants, Jane Russell, Janet Leigh and Scott 
Brady, is other than smeared on the film's sur- 
face. A few minutes with Dreft and this surface 
would be clean and you could at least sce Paris 
clearly. 

Pete Kelly’s Blues, stemming from the hooch- 
ridden Twenties, was another bonanza. The seedy 
authenticity of Pete’s life, his razzmatazz blues 
ensemble, the speakeasies in which he blows his 
trumpet, his one-night stomps to house parties 
where hostesses fall with monotonous regularity 
into fountains and where everyone has been pie- 
eyed for a week in preparation—these cause an 
ache of regret; like that for the fabulous party 
we missed. The whisky comes from tea urns, the 
champagne is given artificial respiration; only the 
labels on the bottles are genuine and the guns 
in the violin cases, for racketeers are scalping all 
profits. The film is directed by Jack Webb with 
a keen eye and a steady hand for period. More’s 
the pity then that it is spoilt by a denouement 
which allows a trumpefer who never hit more 
than high C in life to best three experienced 
dead-eye Dicks in automatic-play. 

The Night Holds Terror is a claustrophobic- 
ally believable thriller, and Lucy Gallant parallels 
the oil pioneering spirit it depicts by pioneering 
the patience of the audience. It doesn’t strike 
it rich. 


MiIcHAEL CRAMPTON 


A New Voice 


W ith his first play, The Mulberry Bush, pro- 
duced this week at the Bristol Old Vic, Mr. Angus 
Wilson announces himself as a brilliant mew 
acquisition to the theatre—given two obvious 
conditions; first that the theatre will welcome him, 
secondly that he is prepared to go on writing for 
the stage in spite of the obstacles which managers, 
for all their professions, pile up in the path of 
new writers. Mr. Angus Wilson is not the only 
distinguished novelist to have a play lying 
around Shaftesbury Avenue unproduced for over 
a year; and if the theatre continually kicks its 
gift horses in the teeth, it can hardly be surprised 
if it finds itself short of its primary raw material. 
Any manager with real foresight would make 
sure that a writer of this talent would continue 
to produce a series of plays for him on the 
strength only of two qualities signally displayed 
in The Mulberry Bush. First, Mr. Wilson writes 
srilliant dialogue which is witty, idiosyncratic and 
refreshingly of the moment; and secondly he in- 
‘ goduces us to, and brings vividly alive for us, a 
set of characters completely fresh to the stage 
and astonishingly untainted by those conventions 
which gather like soft moss round so many stage 
characters; and further, they really are living by 
the kind of values which operate in our time, 
But theatrical managers, it seems, have not yet 
got round to thinking ahead in terms of a writer’s 
possibilities and the potential body of his work. 
They try each play singly as a commodity and 
estimate its marketable value as such, and I shall 
not be altogether surprised if The Mulberry Bush 
is not thought a safe gamble in its present form. 
No doubt the blanketing old cliché “a novel- | 
ist’s play” will be much in evidence over this 
work. But it is necessary to distinguish; it is | 
true, I think, that Mr. Wilson’s story is too com- | 
plex and cluttered to come clearly across in the 
theatre. It has not the necessary simplicity of | 
action; it needs, as the cooks say, reducing. But | 
that is the only respect in which Mr. Wilson has | 
not yet quite come to terms with the medium. 
His people are presented in the most clear and 
lively dramatic terms. Rose Padicy, the wife of 
the retiring warden of an Oxford college, is a | 
stout defender of the rationalist reforms and also | 
the grandmother of a large family. She is a Dear | 


ee 








Octopus and a Beatrice Webb rolled into one 
Sitting on innumerable commissions and com- 
mittees, she embodies the tradition of liberal good 
works, of tolerance, decency and philanthropy; 
and her son (now dead) has become widely known 
and respected for his work for the liberal causes 
of sexual and social problems. In the young, the 
third generation of Padleys, the tradition has 
gone sour; they are disillusioned. Only the grand- 
daughter retains a starry-cyed belief in the liberal 
values as her dead father represented them. A 
lesser writer would have been content simply to 
engineer her disillusionment; but Mr. Wilson 
(and this dramatically is his great difficulty) wants 
to insist that she mustn’t throw out the baby with 
the bath water; she must learn to lose her delu- 
sions about people without losing the idealism by 
which the family have lived. The point is made 
but only just, and certainly doesn’t come through 
as the main dramatic theme. 

The play, in short, is badly over-plotted; with 
a very much simpler thread Mr. Wilson’s interest- 
ing characters would, by themselves, make his 
point in something much nearer social comedy 
Rose Padley is a most full and complete character 
and Miss Mary Hinton gets exactly the right note 
for her, the note of the perfectly self-assured, 
natural organiser, too busy with important jobs to 
stop and question her effect on others. Then 
there are two sharply amusing Angus Wilson dodo 
characters, the genteel and fey Mrs. Loughton- 
Moore, hit off with faithful archness by Miss 
Viola Lyel, and the seedy Captain Walcott, which 
brings a happy chance to Mr. Alan Dobie. . The 
little German Iago (though he might well be 
toned down somewhat in production) is an inter- 
esting invention, who forces on Rose Padley a 
problem she has never had the time to think about, 
the problem of the irreclaimable. These, with a 
leading young man who is hard and sensible with- 
out being disillusioned (Mr. Eric Porter is par- 
ticularly successful in avoiding here what might 
have come out as mere priggishness) perfectly 
establish Mr. Wilson’s world. What is so fresh 
and exhilerating about this play is that we 
are seeing on the stage (after too long a time) 
contemporary people involved in the moral 
problems that have shaped and are shaping our 
own lives, and who express themselves in terms 
which are in current use. We are, for once in 
the theatre, not fifty years behind the times, and 
it is interesting that the audience responded to 
that. It is only the mechanics of the play that 
are old-fashioned and it is precisely the old- 
fashionedness of them that prevents it making as 
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clean an impact as it should. A fortnight’s work 
in the light of what he has learnt by this produc- 
tion would transform Mr. Wilson's play; and it 
would be wortn the effort. For in The Mulberry 
Bush, whatever its present imperfections, Mr. 
Angus Wilson speaks in the theatre with a con- 
fident new voice, and new voices are just what 
the theatre is dying for lack of 

The Bristol Old Vic show their usual enterprise 
in putting this play on for us. The producer, Mr 
André van Gyseghem, and the actors have had a 
difficult time, for they have had to avoid the con 
ventions and learn a new language of characters 
and ideas. On the whole, they come out of it 
well. 

If you missed Waiting for Godot at the Arts, 
there is still a chance of seeing it, for it has been 
moved with some daring to the Criterion, where 
Mr. Hugh Burden has successfully taken over the 
part played by Paul Daneman. This curious [reak 
of a play is all the same so powerful that it will 
haunt you long after it is over. 

T. C, Worsiey 


Michael Ayrton 


It is more difficult to be just to Ayrton than to 
any of his contemporaries (he was born in 1921), 
for he is a man and painter full of contradictions, 
He is an artist whose rare intelligence is often at 
war with his talent, and yet who always uses his 
talent intelligently, He is the most painstaking 
worker and yet his works can be slick. His vision 
is often very subjective and yet his observation is 
often over-literal. He has been highly successful 
aml yét is largely misunderstood and under- 
estimated. Most of his paintings are harsh to 
look at and to think about, yet their motive is one 
of the utmost tenderness. The list could con- 
tinue for pages. 

His retrospective exhibition at Whitechapel 
(1945-55) includes his early romantic landscapes 
which, although set in daylight, are full of the 
mystery, the exaggerating deceptions and the 
brittle precision of moonlight (an ear of wheat 
becoming a jewelled brooch): his Italian scenes of 
men pruning vines, based on the stark silhouette 
which can reveal the sharpness of a cactus growing 
from intangible heat (the spike as a concentration 
of energy against an infinite perspective): his in- 
teriors—not conversation pieces but pictures of 
figures whose familiarity with one another is 
suddenly made tense by some undescribed gesture 
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396 : 
that sets each of them apart in loneliness: his 
shepherds, apparently completely unallegorical, 
but somehow ting a premonition (rather 
than a memory) of the Old Testament; his 1953-54 
naturalistic still lives, a little like coloured photo- 
graphs: his street and piazza “tableaux” in which 
youth and age, passion and boredom present their 
climaxes for the spectator to resolve: his new 
_ of Wyndham Lewis and paintings of 
panish fairs, and examples of his recent begin- 
nings in sculpture—mostly nude modelled figures. 
After study, three significant facts emerge; that 
Ayrton has steadily progressed—his latest works 
are his best; that all his works, as he admits, are 
based on high emotional tension—this tension, 
however, is an inward one: the eyes of every 
figure he has painted are unseeing, withdrawn; 
that in almost all, except his latest works, there 
is a formal, plastic failure. — 

The nature of this failure is extremely imé¢ 
portant Ayrton is a very competent = mem | 
and a most knowledgeable, conscious igner. 
He has failed through his honesty to his aims, 
not through any lack of ability. He himself says 
that he works at “compressing” his feelings, 
challenging passion with “ dispassion,” » Crudely 
speaking, his failure is that his forms have been 
toc “ tight"; they have not interlocked like work- 
ing joints but have become almost arthritic. 
More precisely, each form—an arm, a head, a 
fold—-has been whittled, “compressed” to a 
maximum drama, leaving no room for its relation- 
ship to the drama of the next form. In, for 
example, the Woman with a Vase, the distorted, 
swollen hip has its own logic and justification of 
excitement—one can see why the sculptor’s finger- 
tips lead him to make it like that-—but it never- 
theless makes the leg supporting it absurd. It is 
here that the unseeing eyes relevant for 
it is as though Ayrton himself, like Wyndham 
Lewis, blind in his portrait and like the blind 
girl feeling a piece of sculpture in another of his 
paintings, or like all his withdrawn, isolated 

’ protagonists, can only work by fitting a sequence 
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of intensely apprehended details into a pre- 
established framework of memory and know ‘ 
For Ayrton the whole can only be arrived at 
the most passionate checking of all the parts; it 
can never be accepted straightforwardly. Every 
part is reduced to the finality of the bone and the 
flesh is only a covering, not a connection. 

As I have said, I believe the reason for this is 
Ayrton’s honesty. He says he is a romantic 
striving for classicism. I think that more 

intedly he is an artist of our society, an outcast 

t only with his own feelings, who wants to be 
objective, to be truthful about other people. His 

¢ in every inch he paints is to cram his 
own feelings into the structure of the objective 
truth and yet always to test, check, worry, whether 
in doing so he is violating either. Very few 
undertake that s today. 

The solution? It does not, I think, lie in the 
dead-pan objectivity of his still lives—though 
pag Le have served their purpose for him. Nor 

my ts might suppose— 
that the solution for A rton is to become over- 
night a fighting, self-effacing Socialist. Political 
convictions in an artist must grow from the very 
heart of his imagination. The best solution is the 
one that Ayrton is finding himself. In his most 
moving and broad portrait of Wyndham Lewis, 
in his profound painting of the desolate face of 
a fair dwarf, in some of his Spanish lithographs 
and in his small, tough models of jack-knife 
acrobats and bathers, he is beginning to use all 
the conflicts of his own experience to understand 
the tragedy or energy of his subject matter, instead 
of using his subject matter as a justification, a 
dramatic container for his own emotions. The 
tension between the s im his latest works is 
no longer disruptive like that of tug of war, but 
productive like that of a revolving wheel. For 
Ayrton his choice of subject will always be critical. 
If he paints what he can know, and resists the 
temptation of inventing to dramatise his own 
struggles, he will continue to achieve his ambition 
of making “statements about human beings in 


, relation to one another, which are also works of 


art.” He deserves to do this. 
John Bratby’s new paintings at the Beaux Arts, 


| Bernard Gay’s exquisite landscapes at the Picca- 


dilly Gallery, Jacob Pin’s wood-cuts at the Ben 
Uri, William Ohly’s watercolours at the Berkeley 
Gallery and Dezso Konig’s pictures of Negroes 
in South Africa at the Imperial Institute, are all 
well worth seeking out. 
JOHN BERGER 

Opera Everywhere 

Last week opera was running simultaneously at 
three London theatres as well as at the Festival Hall, 
and there were indications that saturation point had 
been reached. Sadler’s Wells opened the new season 
with a revival of Rigoletto which did not show the 
company at its best; none of the principals seemed 
fully at home in their music, the production was alter- 
nately commonplace and needlessly eccentric, and 
Sparafucile’s riverside inn was a curiously “ artistic” 
specimen of chinoiserie. At the Palace, an Italian 
company has begun a month of cast-iron favourites 
presented very much on the cheap as regards scenery, 
chorus and orchestra, but with some reasonably 
accomplished singing in some of the principal roles. 
The performance of Madame Butterfly was made 
interesting by the presence of a Japanese heroine in 
July Imai: entirely credible and touching in appear- 
ance and stage behaviour, she used her taking little 
thread of voice with such taste and sincerity, and with 
so vivid a sense of the meaning of text and music, 
as to excuse its patent inadequacy in the climaxes. 
The English Opera Group has begun its autumn 
tour with a fortnight at the Scala, during which they 
have repeated their marvellous realisation of The 
Turn of the Screw (an experience which no musical 
person should deny himself), concocted an attractive 
new double bill out of Fagade and Berkeley’s Dinner 
Engagement, and presented a revival of Let’s Make 
an Opera, with some desirable shortening of the pre- 
imi (non-musical) act, which was noteworthy 
(on the first night) for the brilliantly accurate per- 
formance of the audience im the once tricky and 
unfamiliar interlude-choruses. D. S.-T. 
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Correspondence 


WEST INDIAN IN BRITAIN 


Sm,—West Indians will be grateful to Norman 
MacKenzie for his account of Jamaican conditions. 
There is, however, an immediate situation developing 
that may make his estimate of 200,000 Jamaican 
migrants to Britain in the next ten years ridiculously 
conservative; and that is the price system applied to 
our sugar, bananas and citrus exported to Britain. 
Our sugar industry gives direct employment to 70,000 
workers and small farmers. Bananas provide gainful 
employment for a further 70,000; and citrus rounds 
off the occupational figure at 150,C00—just about one- 
quarter of our total labour force. 

Production of these three crops has been actively 
encouraged by the British Government since 1947. 
Incentives both as to guaranteed markets here and 
good prices were provided. And these sensible 
efforts met with a vigorous response at home. In 
eight years we more than doubled sugar and banana 
output, trebled our citrus production. Now, as we 
approach the 1956 crop periods, the prospects are 
truly gloomy, particularly for sugar and bananas. 
Field wages in the banana plantations are 5s. 6d. per 
day for men, 4s. 6d. for women. Our Chief Minister, 
Mr. Manley, concluded an agreement with the 
British Government last month that provides some 
measure of price stabilisation for the growers over 
the next five years. But one important result of the 
agreement is the freezing of wages (at 5s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. per day) for the period. What is more, the 
price the growers now receive—9s. per count bunch— 
is not likely to be reduced, but even more ceriainly 
will not be increased; so with even modest increases 
in the cost of living over the next five years these 
growers are bound to suffer a drop in their living 
standards. 

The sugar situation is even worse. By inter- 
national agreement, Jamaica’s quota is restricted to 
320,000 tons annually, including 50,000 tons for 
internal consumption. This year we produced 
395,000 tons (part of the production spiral that was 
stimulated from 1947); next year we will produce 
not less than 400,000 tons. These surpluses, of 
course, cannot be sold. So when we go into the 1957 
crop we will have nearly one-half of our quota for 
that year already on hand. There will, then, be no 
need for more than half of the normal grinding season 
(average: five months), with the consequent halving 
of employment for 70,000 sugar workers. 

But the picture is still incomplete. For the past 
two years our sugar producers have taken two price 
cuts from the British Government on the 188,000 
tons exported to Britain. Result: for two years now 
the sugar workers got no wage increases, only a small 
bonus for each crop period. And now British officials 
are engaged in negotiations with delegates of our pro- 
ducers (along with other Commonwealth producers) 
that are aimed at revising the whole price system 
with the object of further price reductions for the 
1956 sugar. If this objective is achieved, our sugar 
producers will no doubt start a process of ruthless 
rationalisation at home within a few months. This, 
added to the surpluses that will be carried over into 
1957, may throw a total of 20-25,000 out of gainful 
employment by that year. 

I am confident that these displaced workers are not 
going to sit down and rot away. They are hard- 
working and resourceful. They will scrape together 
the needed funds and join the trek to Britain. Few, 
if any, will see the ironic justice that underlies their 
trek. But they will be coming just the same. 

Frank HILL 
General Secretary 
Trades Union Congress of Jamaica. 


Sm,—There seems to be some confusion in the 
last stages of Mr. Clifford Tolchard’s letter in your 
issue of September 24. National Assistance Grants 
are not made “ from the same funds” as Unemploy- 
ment Benefit. National Assistance is paid direct by 
the Exchequer whilst Unemployment Benefit comes 
from a separate fund consisting of the contributions 
of employers and employees, plus a certain percentage 
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from Government revenue. The granting of Un- 
employment Benefit is subject to certain criteria. 
‘One of them is, as Mr. Tolchard’s exampic indicates, 
the manner in which the claimant became unemployed. 
National Assistance, however, is granted solely on the 


prove his 
West Indian immigrants, he would, 
like them, be eligible for a National Assistance Grant. 

There is, therefore, no reason for discriminating 
West Indian immigrant on the grounds 
that he is profiting from the heavy Nationa! Insurance 
contributions of the English worker. 


Canterbury. P. Cook 


PRIVATE PRACTICE AND THE 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Sm,—Consultant waxes indignant because anyone 
dares to criticise private practice. As it benefits him 
and his friends, he is not concerned about the evils 
inherent in i. 

He says that “the essential change in 1948 was 
one of finance ”—specialists are now adequately paid 
for the hospital work they formerly did free—and 
what is the result? One reader has written to me 
pointing out that: “It is not only the Conservative 
Party that takes the view that free treatment under 
the N.HLS. is an act of charity. This idea prevails 
throughout the teaching hospitals in London, and 
80 per cent. of the staff are imbued with it.” In 
fact, most of the complaints about the N.H.S. come 
from people who feel that they would have received 
better or more courteous treatment if they had been 
private patients. 

Apparently Consultant is not worried about the 
length of the ordinary waiting lists, but presumably 
he would agree that the reason for, say, taking out 
a child’s tonsils is to improve its general health. 
And whether it has them out within a week or a year 
now often depends on whether its parents can afford 
private treatment. 

He would have us believe that if specialists were 
not allowed private practice under the N.H.S. it 
would benefit only the “ capitalist ” owners of nursing 
homes, and would divert money from the Treasury. 
But even if this were true, it is no valid reason why 
the State should allow “this trafficking in human 
suffering” (as Axel Munthe called private practice) 
within its hospitals. If patients want to go into 
private nursing homes (and probably few would, if 
all received satisfactory treatment under the N.H.S.) 
that is their affair. 

Far from being a source of revenue to the Treasury, 
private beds are often a dead loss. An inquiry by 
Mr. Macleod showed that less than half were occupied 
by private patients, and nearly a third lay empty 
most of the time. The only persons who benefit from 
these pay-beds are the “ capitalist” doctors and their 
private patients. 


MEDICAL SPECIALIST 


THE GOLD COAST CONSTITUTION 


Sim,—Dr. Danquah will certainly be flattered by 
your reference to him as “Dr. Nkrumah’s most 
disinguished political opponent on the Gold Coast.” 
But this is hardly fair to Mr. S. D. Dombo, Leader 
of the Northern People’s Party (N.P.P.), the official 
opposition party in the Legislative Assembly. In 
order to keep the record straight, permit me to 
point out that Dr. Danquah was not only badly 
beaten at the last general election by his nephew, 
a C.P.P. candidate, but the Ghana Congress Party, 
of which he was the parliamentary leader, had its 
representation reduced from about a dozen to one. 
Dr. Danquah has no mandate to speak for any organ- 
ised body of public opinion in our country and can 
speak only for himself. 

Having been defeated by the common people, Dr. 
Danquah gave his ready support to the latest body 
of dissidents and reactionaries to appear in the Gold 
Coast—the Ashanti tribalist and separatist self- 
styled National Liberation Movement, founded by 
Nana Bafuor Osei Akoto, the chief linguist of the 
Asantahene. This movement draws its main sup- 
port from certain (by no means all) Ashanti para- 
mount chiefs who are opposed to the introduction 


g 


parliamentary democracy and the representation 
common people in the councils of government 
central and local. These traditionalists, in 
with a number of disappointed politicians, 
several of whom failed to obtain C.P.P. nomination 
at the last general election, are hoping to use the 
N.L.M. as an instrument to regain the powers 
enjoyed by the chiefs before C.P.P. government. 
Despite the provocative behaviour of these people, 
Dr. Nkrumah has twice extended an invitation to the 
N.L.M. leaders and the chiefs of the Asanteman 
Council who support them to a round-table confer- 
ence on constitutional matters. Both invitations 
were rejected on the ground that such a conference 
is useless unless the Government are prepared in 
advance to agree to resign office and set up a Con- 
stituent Assembly pledged to the adoption of a 
federal form of constitution on lines laid down by 
the N.L.M. To break the deadlock, the Prime 
Minister, after consulting with the Leader of the 
Official Opposition, agreed to the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the Assembly. Yet on the 
day when the motion was moved, the Leader of the 
Opposition walked out with his supporters. The 
Speaker nevertheless proceeded to appoint the Com- 
mittee, which has since reported to the Assembly 
against federation and the Second Chamber, but 
recommended the establishment of Regional Councils 
for the principal administrative regions, the Colony, 
Ashanti, Northern Territories, and Trans-Volta. The 
Assembly endorsed the findings of the Select Com 
mittee and the Government has accepted them. 
While these proposals were being debated in the 
Assembly, following a second walk-out of 
Opposition members, the Asanteman Council and 
N.L.M. despatched their most distinguished intel- 
lectual adviser to London to ask the Secretary of 
State to appoint a constitutional expert to visit the 
Gold Coast. Professor Busia was informed that 
such a request could only be considered if it came 
from the constitutionally elected Government, and 
was advised to inform his political colleagues that 


if 


the | 


they should either accept the Prime Minister's | 


invitation to a round-table discussion or submit their 
proposals for a federal constitution to the Governor 
for transmission to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Thus admonished, the Asanteman Council 
and the N.L.M. leaders who had hitherto refused 
to put out a programme or proposals of any kind, 
have come forward with a draft for a constitution 


which would load upon a country of 4) million | 


people five separate legislatures, of two chambers 
each; five separate Cabinets, headed by the Prime 


Minister; five separate judiciaries, headed by Chief | 


Justices; as well as five separate administrative ser 
vices. If Dr. Danquah considers that this draft 
contains the only comprehensive proposals for 
an alternative constitution to have been put befor« 
the people and their chiefs, it is a pity he did not 
dilate on them, and thus give the British reader 
a better idea of what the N.L.M. is aiming at 
Ropert TeTe Menss ANNAN 
3 Tetcott Road, 
S.W. 


MARX AS HISTORIAN 


Smrn,—Mr. Berlin suggests that one of the tests of 
a true science is capacity for correct prediction, and 
that by this test Marx has “ notoriously” failed. Is 
this quite such an obvious truth as he wishes to sug- 
gest? Burckhardt, De Maistre and Dostoievsky did, 
as Mr. Berlin says, spot a few winners, and in Burck- 
hardt’s case this was more than a lucky accident 
But little service is done to a°man of genius by 
exaggerating a subsidiary achievement. Marx, on 





the other hand, forecast the lines on which he thought | 


Socialist society would be built, and action taken by 
men calling themselves Marxists has led to the estab 
lishment of Socialism over a large part of the globe 
This, whether we like it or not, is an achievement 
of quite a different order from Burckhardt's, 


and is | 


not affected by the fact that not all of Marx's detailed | 


predictions came off. 

When Mr. Berlin says “ No educated person would 
today seek to deny the paramount influence, for 
good or ill (or both) of Marxism on al! forms of 
historical writing,” he presumably excludes Mr, 


Trevor-Roper from the category of the educated; for | 
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| our own. 
| those who account themselves Marxists. 





St mame 


Dr. Hobsbawm’s original protest was called forth by 


| Mr. Trevor-Roper’s statement that “as a historian” 
| Marx “ 


is as dead as mutton.” On this point I agree 
with Mr. Berlin, but I find it difficult to see how he 
regards himself as in agreement with Mr. Trevor- 
Roper. 

Burying Marx has been a favourite indoor sport 
with academics for at least two generations now; 
notwithstanding which there are flourishing schools 
of Marxist historians in many countries, including 
But Marx’s influence spreads far beyond 
When we 
find even a conservative historian like Sir John 
Neale saying that Marx “has had something to do 
with” the new approach whose most distinguished 
exponent is the conservative Sir Lewis Namier, we 
should be perhaps a little more cautious than Mr. 
Trevor-Roper in asserting the deadness of Marx, 
even as a historian. CuristoruHer HILt 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


BETTER TEETH 


Sik,—The article on “ Better Teeth” by Ffrangcon 
Roberts gives a reasoned plea for fluoridation of water 


| a8 a means of reducing tooth decay. Unfortunately, 


Dr. Roberts seems unaware of the causes of tooth 


| decay and of the more obvious and more dramatic 
| way to reduce its incidence. This way is to abstain 


from eating sweets. 

Teeth decay by corrosion from lactic acid, which 
is the final product of decomposition of particles of 
carbohydrate foods attached to the teeth; this decom- 
position is carried out by enzymes and bacteria present 
in the mouth, The main carbohydrate food involved 
is sugar, since starches must first be converted to 
sugar, a slow process compared with the speed of 
formation of lactic acid from sugar. Also starches 
are usually washed off the teeth easily, whereas sugar, 
particularly in the form of sweets, sticks to the teeth 
and is often taken between meals. 

The U.K. is the largest consumer of sweets of any 
country in the world. We consume just under 9oz. 
per head per week as compared with 60z. in New 
Zealand, Soz. in the U.S. and 2oz. in France. The 
Ministry of Health is at present conducting a cam- 
paign in schools against the indiscriminate consump- 
tion of sweets. This campaign is more important 
than the fluoridation of water, since it gets at the 
origin of dental caries. V. R. Gray 

Cheltenham. 


LEO AMERY 


Stm,—In his reference this week to Leo Amery 
“Critic” says: “If the Tories had won the 1945 
election, and Amery had been in charge of India, 
I have no doubt whatever that Britain would have 
been involved in a hopeless and dishonouring war 
in India.” 

This is demonstrably unfair. No one can say 
with certainty what the Indian policy of a Tory 
Cabinet might have been; but the attitude of Amery 
himself was, as usual, courageous and uncompromis- 
ing. As Secretary of State he paved the way for 
the transfer of power. Thereafter, in two letters of 
historic importance to The Times, he gave the full 
weight of his support first to the proposals of Mr. 
Attlee’s Government, and second to the fateful 
decision to implement them without further delay. 
These letters had a decisive effect in India, and upon 
the Conservative Party; and enabled the grant of 
freedom to be made, on behalf of the nation, by the 
House of Commons as a whole. 

Holding the views he did, it is inconceivable that 
Leo Amery would have remained in office if he had 
not had his way. Herein lay his glory. There was 
never any doubt about where he stood on great 
issues, His moral courage and intellectual integrity 
were both absolute. 

Rosert Boorusy 


NEW LUTES OF JADE 
Sir,—Should not Mr. Wu Shih-Ch’ang send you 


‘his own exquisite and exact English rendering of 


Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese, as it is printed on p. 896 
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of the edition he quotes, at the end of the fourth 
section of Mao’s lecture on “Art and Literature ”? 

Translation from Chinese, even from Mao’s 
modern colloquial, is, it seems, open to some latitude 
of interpretation. The undersigned imperfect scholar, 
while observing that what Mr. Wu denies neverthe- 
less appears to be there, awaits the next volume of 
Lawrence and Wishart’s English translation. In the 
meantime, the official Russian translator (Moscow, 
1953, Volume 4, p. 166) makes Mao say that if any 
proletarian Chinese writer shows a creative spirit 
which can be described as “feudal, bourgeois, petit- 
bourgeois, liberal, individualist, nihilist, asthetic, 
aristocratic, decadent, pessimistic, or in other ways 
not springing from the people and not proletarian,” 
then that spirit must be “ destroyed.” 

Will Mr. Wu maintain that the Moscow trans- 
lation, as well as the Manchester Guardian’s, is “ of 
course” wrong? It seems that Sagittarius hit the 
bull’s eye. Some of the classics of the past are cer- 
tainly reprinted, as Mr. Wu says, but that is not the 
point. Is it not unwise, in view of Mao’s warning, 
and recent events, for a Chinese poet today to let 
his creative spirit run quite freely? 

D. E. Maurice 

9 Vine Road, S.W.13. 


[We have referred this letter to Mr. Wu, who re oe 
that he has found the alleged statement of Mao 
tung in the shortened translation of the original 1953 
edition of the “ Selected Works,” Vol. 3, page 896 
“ There are bad errors of translation, and the passage, 
as quoted by the Manchester Guardian, is so twisted 
and reduced as to be with difficulty identified. 
The whole section is a discussion of the writer's 
‘ working morale’ (ch’uang-tso ch’ing-hsu), literally 
‘writing mood,’ a problem previously raised in the 
Forum, Nowhere in this section is the term 
‘creative spirit’ (ch’uang-chao ching-sheng) used 
The words so translated would be better rendered 


‘working mood’ or ‘morale, and the word 
‘destroyed’ only means ‘broken’ or ‘got rid of.” 
—Ep., N. S. & N.] 


GRAVES, GODS & PSYCHOANALYSTS 


Six,—Jungian psychological findings based on 
Jungian speculative theory are not clinical evidence; 
the subject not only dreams archetypal dreams under 
suggestion from the Jungian analyst but convinces 
him of the truth of his theory—the suggestibility 
of the analyst being an element not usually taken 
into consideration. Dr. Noble, the Cambridge 
psychiatrist, has published the notes he took during 
a three months’ Freudian treatment, and those he 
took during a subsequent three months’ Jungian 
treatment in the Twenties. The dreams he dreamed 
in each case obeyed the symbological theory of 
the practitioner, and he records that he has never 
dreamed either type of dream since, nor had he 
before. 

Miss Jacquetta Hawkes, I notice, breaks no lance 
for Freud; my objection to Mr. Branston’s book on 
Scandinavian mythology was also that he had fallen, 
lazily, for Freudian theory. I wrote: 

Mr. Branston is at his least felicitous when he 

writes that: 

Like the Hindu Lingam, Yggdrasill must be the 
macrocosm of the erect lus and all it stands 
for, not only as regards the fulfilment of the 
individual but also as regards the procreation and 
continuance of the human race. 

He then presses the analogy with intimate physical 
detail.” 

I should far rather believe that, since “ Yggdrasill” 
is known to have meant “ the horse that Yggr (Odin) 
rode,” and since Odin is known to have been the 
god of runes and wisdom, the tree in this context 
represents the whole sum of organised human learn- 
ing; which seems to have been in the same parlous 
state then as now. A dragon, Mr. Branston tells 
us, gnawed at the root, and four stags nibbled at 
the bark, thus keeping the Three Norns busy plas- 
tering Yggdrasill with mud to keep it alive. Am I 
being “laboriously ingenious” again? Or does this 
make simple historic sense? And if Freud and Jung 
had been alive when this myth was invented, would 
the mythographer have added a couple more dragons, 
or a couple more stags? 

RoBEeRT GRAVES 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


He Knew He Was Right 


Tue comfort we get from Trollope’s novels 
is the sedative of gossip. It is not cynical gossip 
for Trollope himself is the honest check on the 
self-deceptions of his characters, on their 
malicious lies or interested half-truths about 
each other. It is he, a workaday surrogate of 
God, sincere, sturdy, shrewd and unhopeful, 
who has the key. Trollope does not go with us 
into the dangerous region that lies just outside 
our affairs and from which we draw our will to 
live; rather, he settles lazily into that part of our 
lives which is a substitute, the part which avoids 
loneliness by living vicariously in other people. 
If it is a true generalisation—as some say—that 
the English, being unimaginative, are able to 
live without hope but not without the pleasure 
of thinking they are better than their neigh- 
* bours, Trollope’s are the most English of our 
novels, But the generalisation is not true. 
Trollope himself—as Mr. Cockshut says in a 
very intelligent new study*—is saved by eccen- 
tricity. There is something fervent, even 
extreme, in his admiration of endurance. He 
was a man whose temper could flare up. His 
preoccupation with what is normal is the 
intense one of a man who has had to gain 
acquaintance with normality from an abnormal 
situation outside it. His special eccentricities 
are his mania for work and his passion for 
spending energy. From his point of view, 
novel-writing was obsessional. It convinced 
him that he, the outsider in a society of powerful 
groups of people, was justified in being’ alive. 
Even his most contented novels leave an after- 
taste of flatness and sadness. He has succeeded 
in his assertions, to the point of conveying a 
personal satiety. 

The plots of Trollope and Henry James have 
much in common. But if we compare a novel 
like The Eustace Diamonds, one of the most 
ingenious of Trollope’s conundrums, with, say, 
Henry James’s The Spoils of Poynton, we see 
the difference between a pragmatic gossip and 
an artist of richer sensibility. Sense, not 
sensibility, governs Trollope; it is fine good sense 
and, though he lumbers along, most notable for 
the subtlety of its timing. He is an excellent 
administrator and politician of private life. But 
whereas James saw how the magnificent spoils 
of the Poynton family could corrupt by their very 
beauty, Trollope did not envisage anything 
morally ambiguous in the imbroglio of the 
Eustace diamonds. The Spoils were treasure; 
the Diamonds are property. The former are 
made for the moral law; the latter for the courts. 
It is true, as Mr. Cockshut says, that the bril- 
liantly delayed climax where Dove, the lawyer, 
points out the stones are worthless, has its over- 
tones. But to Trollope’s imagination the dia- 
monds are ultimately meaningless; one might 
defend the wicked Lady Eustace and say that 
she alone gave them a symbolical meaning. 
They at least stand for her will. But Trollope 
in fact dislikes her childish will as much as her 
propensity for lying; her poetic side is shown 

* Anthony cay a, A. O. J. Cocksnur. 
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to be false. One wonders if he could have 
portrayed it if it had been genuine. She is a 
perjurer, a bitch and a coquette and, quite 
rightly, ends up as a bore; but in a novel filled 
with irritable and spiritless people, she is the one 
figure of spirit. Trollope merely knows that she 
is wrong. 

With all his mastery, Trollope is only 
interested in what people are like, not in what 
they are for. The limitation comes out most 
clearly in his political novels when we see how 
politics work and never for what purpose, be- 
yond those of personal career. Some critics 
have put down this fundamental virtue of Trol- 
lope to his good-natured and sensible acceptance 
of mid-Victorian society, and would say that he 
accepted his world just as Jane Austen accepted 
hers. Others—and I think Mr. Cockshut 
would be among them—point to his constitu- 
tional melancholy. It has the effect of 
devitalising his characters. I do not mean that 
old harridans like Lady Linlithgow, the delight- 
ful self-willed Lady Glencora, or Lord George 
in The Eustace Diamonds lack personal vitality ; 
the deficiency is in artistic vitality. If we 
compare the portrait of Lady Eustace with 
Thackeray’s Becky Sharp it is interesting to 
see how much passivity there is in Lady 
Eustace and how much greater is the adven- 
turess than the stubborn fool. Lady Eustace 
drifts, Her wickednesses are many, but they 


are small. She is little more than a tedious 
intrigante who relies on chance. She, of 
course, succeeds with us because of her 


obstinacy, her wit, her courage, her seductive- 
ness and her beauty and because her wickedness 
is that of a child. Indeed Lord George, the 
“corsair,” pats her on the head and treats her 
as such. Becky is a more positive and interest- 
ing figure of evil because she is grown up. 

In The Eustace Diamonds, there are only two 
moments when Trollope breaks through his 
melancholy to write out of strong feeling. 
The first is an unpleasant outbreak: the ant- 
semitism of his portrait of Mr. Emilius, “the 
greasy Jew.” ‘Trollope, honest observer that he 
is, notes that Lady Eustace is far from being 
physically repelled by the preacher who is said 
to be repulsive. The female masochist—as Mr: 
Cockshut says—has recognised a master, the 
coquette her master-hypocrite. The second 
outbreak occurs in describing the brutal, forced 
engagement of Lucinda Roanoke to Sir Griffin, 
and the violence with which the Amazon repels 
him when he tries to take her on his knee. Here 
the revulsion is physical. These are two dis- 
concerting glimpses into the Trollopian alcove 
and both are blatant. Trollope with his blood 
up is better seen on the hunting field; he will 
be kinder there to the women who are to be 
humiliated. 

Mr. Cockshut has read the whole of Trol- 
lope and I have not. His book provides an able 
analysis of the novels and a fresh approach to 
Trollope himself. The critic might have said, 
with advantage, more about Trollope’s curious 
life; Mr. Cockshut is more detailed than other 
critics have been about Trollope’s response to 
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mid-Victorianism; he is fascinated by the moral 
issues Which Trollope propounded, but he is 
apt to digress. As a critic he depends on para 

phrase which is always suggestive and enjoy 

able though it also runs into the danger of credit 

ing a novelist with ideas he may only dimly have 
discerned. Is it true, for example, that masochism 
is Lady Justace’s central characteristic? 
Surely it is a lack of interest in truth. Mr. Cock- 
shut’s main point is that there are three phases 
in. Trollope’s prodigious output; the day-dream 
stiige; the genial middle period when he accepts 


-.,the world; and the final one, beginning with He 


Knew He Was Right, when he is bitterly dis- 
illusioned about the society which he has 
his right to. Mr. Cockshut cannot 
of amy special reason for the change. Per- 
haps Trollope’s leaving the Post Office and 
failing to get into Parliament had something to 
do with it. Leisure depressed, indeed terrified 
him and, perhaps, what Mr. Cockshut calls hjs 
“belated understanding of the changes that 
were coming over Victorian England” became 
unpleasantly observable with leisure, We need 
mot think that hard work exhausted him, but 
men who are hard on themselves become harder 
on other people as time goes by. “He knew he 
was right ” could have been his device, the right- 
ness not lying especially in his opinion, but in 
his choice of what might be called “ practical 
hallucination” as a way of living. He was per- 
haps reverting in late middle age, Mr. Cockshut 
says, to the misanthropy of his early, unhappy 
youth, The cycle is common enough. Dickens 
too became harsh and, to contemporary taste, 
the harsh or obsessional phase of novelists 
happens to have become attractive. 

He Knew He Was Right and The Eustace 

jamonds are not genial books. There is some- 

ing savage in them. The values of society are 
rotten, the people are fools, brutes or lunatics. 
Lady Eustace may be bad; but what are we to 
say of the virtuous Mrs. Hittaway, the social 
climber, who does not scruple in the name of 
virtue to employ Lady Eustace’s servants to spy 
upon her and who is so morally exalted by her 
own slanders that she does not even want to 
consider the evidence for them? They are a 
nasty, money-grubbing lot, no better than they 
should be. Their story is redeemed and placed 
by Trollope’s smiling remark that the scandal 
managed to keep the old Duke of Omnium alive 
for three months and gave everybody in London 
something to talk about at dinner. Trollope may 
be pessimistic but he was too alert a cornedian 
to be misled into rancour. His good nature was 
truthful if it grew less and less hopeful. Him- 
self morbidly subject to loneliness and boredom 
and capable of portraying characters who were 
destroyed by these evils, he never fell into 
<xaggeration—nor indeed rose to it. 

The Eustace Diamonds is a triumph of 
ingenious construction and of story-telling. Trol- 
lope is a master of that dramatic art which the 
English novel seems to have inherited from its 
early roots in the theatre; the art of putting the 
right in the wrong and the wrong in the right. 
He also understands Society and the difference 
between the weary meaninglessness of the con- 
ventional and the vicious aimlessness of the un- 
conventional. The fast set and the Grundys, like 
Mrs. Hittaway, are opposite sides of the same 
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coin. Yet if, as Mr. Cockshut’s analysis 
patiently shows, the gossip is morally organised, 
it is not schematic. The characters are various 
in themselves, A dull man like Lord Fawn 
becomes fascinating, We see the figure of 
Frank Greystock in all the colours of a merely 
moderate honesty, Each character is brought to 
its own dramatic head. Will Greystock jilt the 
governess and marry Lady Eustace? Trollope 
is Not content to stop at answering that question, 
but goes one better and shows Greystock falling 
asleep in the train, bored stiff by a flirt whev-had 
captivated him. Trollope’s observation can make 
even a Commissioner of Police interesting. Nor 
does the comedy remain on one level. The love 
affair of Lucinda and Sir Griffin approaches the 
grotesque and the horrible and the sharp finan- 
cial deals and recriminations of Lady Eustace 
and Mrs, Carbuncle ate as savage as anything 
in Jonathan Wild. Trollope is a remorseless 
exploiter of fine points. If he had been a mere 
plot-maker he would have been satisfied to 
expose the perjuries of Lady Eustace in the 
court scene, but he squeezes more than that out 
of it, He sees to it that a sadistic counsel, 
powerless to be other than cruel, makes the fiar 
tell the truth a dozen times over, unnecessarily. 
And when the bogus preacher proposes, Lady 
Eustace doubts if he is bogus enough. 

The critic must admire these skills. He must 
admire Trollope’s knowledge of the groups in 
the social hierarchy. He must notice how fer- 
tilising was Trollope’s own dilemma: that he 
was a man of liberal mind crossed by strong 
conservative feeling. There remain the serious 
limitations that his manner is slovenly, repeti- 
tive and pedestrian, that his scene has no 
vividness, that—as Mr. Cockshut says—the 
upper steps of his moral stairway are missing, 
that he lacks fantasy. There will be sin buc 
no sanctity. It is after all Lady Eustace’s crime 
that she was not the average woman and it is 
supposed to be Mrs. Hittaway’s justification that 
she is. And so, when we emerge from Trol- 
lope’s world, we, at first, define him as one of 
the masters who enables us to recognise average 
life for what it is. On second thoughts, we 
change the phrase: we recognise that he has 
drawn life as people say it is when they are not 
speaking about themselves, 

V. S. Prrrcnetr 


Nicosia 
I should set about memorising this little room, 
The errors of taste which it every other, 
Like and unlike, this ugly rented bed 
Now trans! as a woman is transfigured 
By love, , telated and yet unrelated 
To science, to the motiveless appeals of happiness. 


I should set about memorising this room 
Tt will be a long time empty and airless; 
Thoughts will hang about it like mangy cats, 
The mirror, vacant and idiotic as an actress 
Reflect darkness, cavity of an old tooth, 
A house shut up, a garden left untended. 


This is probably the very moment to store it all, 
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In Eruption 


Privilege. By Rosert GRAVES. 
Cassell. 15s. 

Anybody of literary interests old enough to 
remember the period between the two wars must 
realise that we live in a flatter period now, and 
should feel lucky to have Robert Graves still so 
wonderfully active, as the lady in Dickens said 
about Vesuvius. Modern literary criticism was 
invented by a number of different people, but by 
Graves as much as any other individual. This 
book, while throwing in other articles and some 
poems for good measure, is mainly the text of 
his recent Clark Lectures at Cambridge, which 
were reported to be a great personal triumph. 

He remarks in the introduction that “it is 
doubtful whether lectures intended for delivery 
to a largely undergraduate audience, and there- 
fore addressed in the first place to the passions, 
should be published as though they were closely 
argued critical essays.” No doubt it was an 
excellent thing for him to bring some life into the 
benighted old place, but one is bound to ask 
“which passions?” Jealousy and petulance are 
what get suggested by cold print, rather depres- 
sing in so distinguished a man. It was fine when 
Graves said “ All the poets testify that my theory 
is true,” but what he is saying here is pretty close 
to a hopeless position: “All the are bad 
because they don’t carry out my ” Each 
age of English literature in his survey is pre- 
sented as a fall from heaven, and yet it is easy 
to reflect that they can only have been moving 
from one hell to another. A reasonable man, 
surely, would be more impressed if Graves 
proved that he could see the merits of a period 
in one bit of writing while he could display its 
fatal demerits in another; on the whole, what has 
been admired by a sheer generation or two is 
likely to have some kind of merit. This is the 
answer to his long-repeated joke that he was 
blamed at college for liking some writers better 
than others. I quite agree that students need 
squibs putting under their chairs; I only feel that 
the performance would have been better fun if 
it had conveyed more understanding. 

As to the worship of the White Goddess, which 
is so basic to Graves’s position that a critic must 
discuss it directly, I remember noticing in the 
Twenties, when my mental eyes were peeping 
open, a rather curious tone about love taken at 
times by (for instance) Peter Quennell and Edgell 
Rickword as well as Graves, authors unlike 
in every other way. They wanted to combat a 
fashion for male homosexuality among intellec- 
tuals, a thing which was becoming tiresome for 
the boys as well as the girls, and they did this by 
saying it was sentimental to love other young men 
(because so reliably agreeable and comforting) 
whereas any man worth the name would take on 
a woman (because she would be certain to 
crucify him after stripping him of all his goods). 
This has alv‘ays seemed to me a farcical way to 
recommend normal life, and if you really had a 
society in which women were as bad as that I 
would seriously think a man the more manly for 
rejecting them. You cannot simply set up a 
booth offering nothing but blood, toil, tears and 
sweat; there has to be some other influence, 
however unreasonable, before the crowd will 
surge after their leader. This local male revolt 
against women was chiefly a backwash from their 
recent liberation—they tended to pur their de- 
mands too high; but in the mind of Graves, pas- 
sionately supporting women against injustice, it 
became part of a universal truth about human life, 
that men are no good unless they practise Human 
Sacrifice to a goddess, who is also the Muse. 

The scheme has great charms, especially in 
outfacing the neo-Christians by offering some- 
thing undoubtedly more savage even than they 
do, and then tossing it into the lap of our present 
Majesty. On both halves of that, he is 1- 
i £0 solid sentiments; but more besicaliy he 
rehes on the belief now chiefly associated with 
Jung, that each human brain carries inside itself 
all the past of mankind, and so we will always 
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have to go on committing human sacrifice be- 
cause it was done in the Stone Age. He has 
repeatedly argued that the wars which fill history 
only arose because the prehistoric villages 
stopped being ruled by women whose lovers 
were certain of ritual death, and therefore that, 
unless we return to the practice quickly, the 
human race is certain to destroy itself. I am 
willing to believe in the prehistory, but I think 
the moral we ought to draw is that we should 
try to avoid repeating its monstrous evils 
(chiefly due, one would think, to suspicion 
brooding over the failure of inadequate tech- 
niques). 

I do not believe that we carry within us a 
fatal mecessity to do again what these people 
did, but I believe something rather like that; I 
revere the scholarly attempts to learn what they 
did, because the knowledge may be needed to 
avoid doing what they did. Now here, instead 
of being such a Philistine as you may think, I 
can appeal to a splendid literary tradition; the 
accepted purpose in writing the Orestes trilogy, 
or for that matter Macbeth, was to say to the 
audience “Now that you understand this, ‘you 
won't let it happen again.” To say that you want 
it to happen again does not seem to me the way 
a sane man would look at the matter, and it 
actually wasn’t the way the authors did. The 
theory, you understand, is that, because of a 
Jungian “racial memory,” the human psyche 
cannot get on without what Robert Graves has 
frequently called a Bitch Goddess; this would be 
plausibie if we found her regularly harked back 
to by the appalling items which are always in the 
newspapers (of both public and private trouble), 
but I can’t see that we do. The poor old human 
brain may well be hag-ridden by its past some- 
how, but it is also a wonderfully strongly pro- 
tected part of the body; and I would guess that 
the troubles about its construction date from 
vastly earlier than prehistory. What Robert 
Graves has done really well by all these books is 
presumably not what he intended; he has driven 
home how shockingly nasty the system he re- 
commends must have been. 

To return to literary criticism; as I have dog- 
eared almost every page of the lectures because 
they are so interesting, it seems a bit mean to give 
only a flat example from Pope where Graves is 
obviously wrong; but this would be an untrue 
report if it did not point out that he can be 
obviously wrong. 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the 

gpound. 


Graves says: “The false internal rhymes of round 
and bound and of down and ground effectively act 
as brakes on the stone’s merry progress.” No. 
Every reader feels the violence of the movement, 
and he could only feel it from the way the stone 
reacted to its brakes. Halfway down the steep hill 
it leaps into the air from a small cliff, it then bangs 
down, still on the hill but scattering dust, then at 
the meeting of the rock hill with the alluvial plain 
the stone runs far out still surrounded with dust. 
Such is the picture; Pope would readily agree that 
it is a trivial achievement, but he was only show- 
ing he could do it in the course of discussing such 
matters, When Graves argues that he cannot see 
it, apparently from a moral dislike for Pope, he 
is exactly echoing a stupidity of Dr. Johnson, who 
once complained (though only in conversation) 
that Shakespeare failed to describe the fall from 
Dover Cliff as “sheer vacuity.” It is a sad thing 
to have to say about the grand old master, but I 
suspect that he is often only pretending not to see 
merits. 

May I now prattle about the origin of rhyme, 
because there I feel like Graves; I share his 
annoyance that the academic world is becoming 
too specialised to do large correlations precisely 
when its labours ought to be making them pos- 
sible. It is a major question why Europe took to 
thyme, whereas classical authors despised it. 
Graves says the Irish invented it. He produces 
no evidence that the Irish rhymed of their own 
accord, but says that rhyme follows from imitating 
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Voyage to the 
Amorous Islands 


NEWTON A. ROWE. An account of 
the a = Tahiti in 1767, by 
Captain W. of the Dolphin, with an 
ploy of wok ng s history and 
legend. Ilbustrated wi contemporary 
engravings. November 4. 21/- 


Notes for a Journal 


MAXIM LITVINOV. Introduction by 
E. H. Carr. “ If it is authentic it is a 
sensation without parallel.”—A. J. P. 
Taylor, New Statesman. “Of the 
utmost i rtance.”—Harold Nicol- 
son, The Observer. 18/- 


Between Liberation 


and Liberty 
KARL GRUBER. “ He stands up for 
Austria’s interests with unfesilin 


energy, boldness and humour.” 


—Hug 
Seton-Watson, S. Times. 18/- 


A Frenchman Examines 


his Conscience 


JULES ROMAINS. The at 
novelist examines his country’s plight 
with the utmost stringency and 


pro- 
poses specific constitutional, rlia- 
mentary and fiscal reforms pro- 
vocative book. Just out. 12/6 
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Half-Safe 


BEN CARLIN 


Excelsior! 


PAUL HYDE BONNER 


The Boy Friend 


SANDY WILSON 


Ben Carlin dreamed of an ocean-going car. 


From a “ war surplus ” 


amphibious 


) and his own ingenuity he created his dream and drove her across the Adantic 
ena Sahara to prove it, with his wife Elinore as crew. His spirited account of 


this adventure proves him 
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out against it. Mr. 


is the setting; an admirably conceived family dramads played 
yde Bonner is as entertaining as ever and explores a wider 


range of character. This is by far his best book. 


November 4. 


The book of “the gayest show in London today” (The Times) 
*twentyish drawings by the author. The play stands u 


the lyrics h 


Vida Hope. November 
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The Visitants 


ERNEST FROST. Recommended 
by The Book Society. This novel, a 
comedy « yo turns on ane 
marriage of an elderly painter with a 
girl of 29 and on the reactions of their 
dismayed families. October 24. 12/6 


Trial 


DON M. MANKIEWICZ. “ This 
gripping and intensely interesting 
novel.”-——-Alan Melville, BBC. “ The 
trial itself is beautifully developed and 
ferociously exciting.” —~Truth. 12/6 


Jack Schaefer 


THE CANYON and THE BIG 
RANGE: two new Westerns by the 
“ master of his craft” (The Times Lit. 
Sup.) whose stories please the critics 
as much as they delight the confirmed 
Western addict. Just out. Each 7/6 


Son of a Smaller Hero 


MORDECAI RICHLER. “An ad- 
mirable novel .. . there can be no 
doubt t ” 
Times. Lit. Sup. be compared 
with Sholom Ricicheas 

graph. 2nd imp. 


"——Daily Tele- 
12/6 


Minado 


ERLE WILSON. The story of a 
wolverene in the forests of Quebec, by 
the author of Coorinna.—* The best 
account of the lives and deaths of wild 


- creatures I have ever read.”—~Frances 


Bellerby, New Statesman. Oct, 10, 9/6 


Judith Hearne 


BRIAN MOORE. “ The book.is a 
triumph.” —Sunday Tim “* Extra-~ 
ordinarily gifted."—New Statesman, 
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A Cure for Serpents 


ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO 
“He tells us story after story with all 
the charm and resource of Scheherazade 
herself . . . will be enjoyed not only 
by those who have caught the desert 
fever.”"—Harold Nicolson. lust. 16/- 


Fred Bason’s 
Third Diary 


FRED BASON. The Cockney 
“ ego-ist ” is as good as ever, amusing, 
touching and original. Edited and 
introduced by Michael Sadleir, with a 
frontispiece by Nicolas ntley 
October 24. 10,6 


Memorable Balls 


Edited by JAMES LAVER. Accounts 
of cleven famous balls and fétes from 
the 14th century to the present, 
Iilust. Walter Goetz. October 10. 30/- 


Majollika and Company 


WOLF MANKOWITZ., Stories for 
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Illustrated by Heather Standring. 
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version of The Bombard Story. “Could 
be enjoyed at any age.”’—BBC 
Children’s Hour. Ilustrated by 
Samivel. 2nd impression. 6/- 


The Literary Situation 


MALCOLM COWLEY. A social and 
natural history of the American writer 
today. “Entertaining and informative.” 
Manchester Guardian, Justout, 18/- 


A Treasury 
of Yiddish Stories 


The first comprehensive anthology in 
English translation. Drawings by Ben 
Shahn, Preface by Wolf Doshowle, 
Just out. 25/« 


A Way of Looking 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS. Forty- 
eight poems by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger English 
poets. November 14. 8/6 
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the rhythms of a smith on an anvil, which T 
neither understarid nor believe. The Chinese 
always rhymed, but the Slav and Mongol bloc 
between us and them apparently always didn’t. 
Anybody may learn from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that the first known rhymed poems in 
the Mediterranean area are Latin hymns of about 
the third century A.D. by authors in the Berber 
country of Ni Africa. Well, since the Arabs 
used rhyme early, and the rather mysterious Ber- 
bers whose songs are lost were closer to the Arabs 
than to Europe, and any hymn-writer for a con- 
verted population would try to give them what 
they already liked, it seems probable that al) the 
rhymes of Europe come from the Berbers.’ Now, 
here is a subject where you do need to get outside 
the ring of ex , each of them saying there 
isn’t enough evidence within his own field; so that 
a man like Robert Graves might have a useful part 
to play. But I wouldn’t bother much about, his 
comempt for Donne, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Yeats, Eliot and so forth; 
I only wish he had sounded a bit more as if he 
liked poetry when it is good. 

W. Empson 


A Difficult Mission 


Greek Entanglement. By E. C. W. Myers. 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 


When Brigadier Myers was asked to address a 


Brigadier, and the sigh suggested by the exclama- 
tion mark susurrates throughout his book. 

He had gone to Greece because he realised 
that there was no better man available to lead a 
party of British officers and Greek guerillas 
(Andartes) to blow up a viaduct on the Salonika- 
Athens railway. Having done that, he was to 
be evacuated by submarine. When the submarine 
failed to turn up and he was asked to stay on 
to organise the Andarte movement in northern 
Greece he was “greatly upset by this request.” 
All his own men had been volunteers for a single 
and specific operation, which they had carried 
out. Now Cairo had let them down. They 
trudged back from their Epirot cove to the central 
mountains, their hearts tough with disappoint- 
ment. 

Unlike most of the British heroes of the Greek 
Resistance, Brigadier Myers had no particular love 
for Greece or irregular warfare to compensate him 
for his year in the wilderness. He was a regular 
soldier, a staff officer, and none too fit. Greece 
meant so little to him that even in retrospect he 
fails to note that his parachute carried him down 
within a few miles of Delphi. He never learned 
the language, never shed his battle-dress for a 
shepherd’s cloak, and though he dedicates his 
book primarily to the unarmed people of the 
mountains who helped him at the risk of their 
lives and never spawned a single traitor, there is 
nothing here to suggest those philhellenic village 
carousals and affectionate nicknames with which 
the memoirs of our Cretan condottieri have made 


select audience of soldiers and officials during hisf» us so familiar. He saw little drama in ruling over 


brief visit to London in 1943 he tried to tell them 
something of the serious political problems which 
faced his Mission in Greece. ot for the first 
time he was told that he had put his foot in it. 
He had embarrassed the Foreign O He 
should have given an exciting account of his past 
year in the Pindus mountains agd never hav 
touched politics, which were no concern of his. 
“How I wished they were not!” comments the 
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a huge mass of men and mountains with a hand- 
ful of British satraps, and only in one passage 
does he hint that he found the country beautiful. 
He was there, tricked by his own colleagues on 
the Middle East staff, to-do a job. 

To his credit, he did not shield behind the 
simple soldier’s plea that politics was none of his 
business. After a few months he realised with- 
out prompting or even encouragement from Cairo 
that it was as much his duty to keep ELAS and 


«| EDES from clashing as to persuade both to 


fight the Germans and Italians. The rival initials 
spattered his wirelessed reports as now they stub 
his pages. His information was accurate and at 
first disbelieved. ELAS and EAM were Com- 
munist inspired. Should he arm them now, 
at the risk of a coup d’état later? Or should he 
cold-shoulder them, and so lose the Allies the 
support of two-thirds of the fighting Greeks? He 
never received a clear directive, and chose the 
former policy. He armed them all, papering over 
their profound political disagreements by calling 


, both groups “National Bands” and persuading 


them to sign an agreement which included the 
phrase, “No member of any National Band is 
ever to mention politics in public.” Of course it 
didn’t work. All Greeks politics incessantly, 
and as Myers was the chief resentative of a 
Government which still re the King of 
Greece as heir-apparent to his own throne, and 
the Andartes were united in opposing the King’s 
return without a plebiscite, Myers was in favour 
with nobody except his military chiefs. EAM 
directed a stream of hostile propaganda against 
the British, the Foreign Office thought him an 
eminence grise who armed Communists with his 
eyes open, and the King of Greece threatened to 
abdicate if he returned to head the British 
Mission. 

It was not a simple nor an exceptional situation. 
The same thing was happening almost simul- 
taneously in France, Belgium, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Malaya and China. We were arming Communists 
to kill Fascists. We were in alliance with the Red 
Army. Even if gd Myers had never set 
foot in Greece, would still have fought 
(for they had captured weapons in plenty) with 
one eye on liberating their country and the other 
on seizing political power. Deplorable, perhaps, 


+} but at the time useful. The Brigadier was one 


of several victims of an insoluble problem, and 
his apologia is neither petulant nor trite. It is 
an important contribution to history. 

NiGet NICOLSON 
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The Public Face 


The Whispering Gallery. By Joun LEHMANN. 
Longmans. 21s, 


The Thirties: they have passed into near- 
history, than which nothing is more boring. The 
young have had a war of their own; when they 
have known the real thing, how expect them to 
be moved by the contemplation of a rehearsal— 
twenty-five bombers over Barcelona, and such 
small bombs too? More and more it appears 
that the real split between the generations today 
reveals itself in differing emotional attitudes 
towards the Spanish War; the man who can 
write, as Mr. Lehmann does, “I have been unable 
to find it in my heart to visit Spain as long as 
Franco’s regime lasts,” dates himself. I share 
Mr. Lehmann’s feelings, but I would not expect 
many people under the age of thirty-five to 
regard it as much more than an amiable senti- 
mentality. The Spanish War is a bore, but Spain 
and the Spanish War are still the great symbol 
of the Thirties. At the moment, interest in them 
is almost non-existent, and their most typical 
writers, young no more, have years to go before 
they become Grand Old Men: they rest uncom- 
fortably in drab middle age, the natural and 
inevitable target of the current crop of young 
lions. Yet in fifteen years’ time the Thirties will 
come back as the Twenties have already come 
back, and the enthusiastic amateurs of the period 
will be hunting through the second-hand book- 
shops for scarce choices of the Left Book Club. 

When that day comes, two autobiographies 
already well-known will be essential reading: 
Lions» and Shadows and World Within World, 
together, perhaps, with a chapter or two from 
Mr. Toynbee’s Friends Apart. On the face of it, 
it would seem reasonable to add to them Mr. 
Lehmann’s autobiography, the first part of which 
now appears as The Whispering Gallery. As the 
founder and editor of New Writing in its various 
forms, Mr. Lehmann was surely at the heart of 
the Thirties movement: who better than he to 
chart;it for us and delineate its figures? Yet 
it is just here, it seems to me, that he fails, and 
he fails, I think, because he gets in the reader’s 
way. This may appear a thoroughly unkind and 
unfair thing to say about an autobiographer, but 
Mr. Lehmann, lacking on the one hand the 
camera-eye of Isherwood and on the other the 
naive and innocent egoism of Spender, that 
engaging quality which induces us to take its 
possessor as seriously as he does himself, suc- 
ceeds in presenting to us neither himself nor his 
friends in very sharp focus. Mr. Lehmann began 
his literary career as the ardent impresario of a 
number of brilliant young men, one of them a 
man of genius; he has become, through the 
process of time and his own success as an editor, 
a panjandrum of literature. Panjandrums are 
valuable, and Mr. Lehmann is an editor of great 
distinction; but panjandrums and editors are 
public figures and The Whispering Gallery is, 
as it were, a public autobiography. 

Mr. Lehmann was born in the literary plush. 
His father was a great rowing man, a Liberal 
M.P. and a most accomplished regular contri- 
butor to Punch. There were, as the old song says, 
servants to wait upon the ring-ting-ting: a butler, 
a cook, footmen, gardeners galore. With the 
Thames flowing at the bottom of the garden, it 
was the eternal summer afternoon of Edwardian 
England that surrounded Mr. Lehmann in his 
childhood; and this he evokes in a romantic prose 
heavy with nostalgia. It is much the best part 
of his book. Mr. Lehmann went to Eton as a 
scholar and naturally his account of Eton cannot 
fail to be interesting, for to the non-Etonian any 
description of that remarkable institution must 
have the kind of fascination we normally only 
experience when reading field-reports of life 
among the Trobriand Islanders. His contem- 
poraries were distinguished; they included Orwell, 
Anthony Powell, Cyril Connolly. Yet none of 
them is brought to life in these pages, except 
Mr. Connolly, who 

would stand at the door of his room, slim, self- 
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assured, smartly attired, with a teasing |ook on his 
puggish face, and when I passed would tay. il a 
tone which made the i greeting heavy with 
malice and mockery, “Well, Johnny Lehmann, 
how are you this afternoon? ” 


From Eton to Cambridge, and from Cambri 
to a life divided between Bloomsbury, all 
assisted Virginia and Leonard Woolf at the 
Hogarth Press, and Vienna, where he came into 
contact with the Left-wing movement and acted 
as a courier for it when it was proscribed by 
successive Austrian governments. And so to the 
f and editing of New Writing. It is the 
record of a most honourable and valuable career 
in letters. It disappoints only as autobiography. 
One feels, in-fact, that a great opportunity for 
re-creating an epoch through some of its most 
vivid personalities has been lost. And it must 
be said that the book shows signs of over-hasty 
composition, or surely the noun would not be so 
often united to the cliché adjective or nostalgia 
so easily and frequently indulged in. 
WALTER ALLEN 


Doctors’ Lives 


Surgeon at War. By Lr. Cor. J. C. Warts. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Backblocks Baby-Doctor. By Doris GorDon. 
Faber. 15s, 


Doctor’s Wife in Greenland. By INGA 
EnrstriM. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


These three very different books have a com- 
mon tie in the fact that their authors are’ all 
deeply concerned about the abolition of need- 
less suffering and have sought desperate adven- 
tures in that good cause. It could have been no 
accident of postings that took Colonel Watts 
to the forefront of the battle on so many fronts. 
Palestine, Syria, the desert campaigns, the 
Salerno landings, the Apennines, in winter 
(where for good measure he turned his team into 
a ski-unit), the 6th Airborne Division, Normandy 
by parachute, the confused turmoi! of liberated 
Java, and Palestine again. Then after five years 
at home the Korean war catapults him out to 
Japan in charge of a base hospital near Hiro- 
shima, to round off a unique experience. 

His narrative is rather monotonously quiet in 
tone, in accordance with service tradition, but 
one catches over and over again the thrill a good 
surgeon feels when he has snatched a mun from 
death or disablement. His outlook on his staff, 
his. patients and his allies is pleasantly appre- 
ciative and amused. With considerable skill he 
uses his personal experiences to illustrate for the 
layman the complicated technical problems 
which beset the war-time surgeon. The medical 
details are excusably frank, for it is only right 
that the public should understand that war is 
still hell, even though advance units are function- 
ing within 400 yards of the firing-line. Here the 
wounded man now finds expert surgery, good 
anaesthesia, blood transfusions awaiting him and 
does not realise that the problems of his care 
have, for the R.A.M.C., only begun. “The 
over-riding necessity for evacuating the patient 
colours the whole of war-surgery,” says 1 
Watts, and the problem is not only one of trans- 
port but of psychology. “It is only in a be- 
leaguered fortress that the surgeon sees his case 
through.” ‘This means that the doctors in the 
forward units must be ready to put everything 
they have got into the treatment of cach case, 
well knowing that in a few hours they will pass 
out of their care for ever: the surgeons at the 
base must have sufficient imagination to grasp 
their forward ’ difficulties and “suffi- 
cient professional skill to complete the good 
work. Colonel Watts’s almost incredible 
record of only three patients lost out of 1,000 
casualties admitted to his Japanese hospital from 
the Korean front, shows that the R.A.M.C. can 
not only surmount these testing difficulues but 
can present Britain with a world title. 

Dr. Doris Gordon is an example of the reform- 





ing type who stays at home and finds her battle- 
fields on her own doorstep. Her life-story is 
handicapped by a clumsy title and a gushing 
style but is full of unexpected interest. The 
daughter of an old pioneering New Zcaland 
family, she early showed signs of outstanding 
character by passing out first from the Dune- 
din Medical School in 1916 when medical 
women students were a rarity. Her experiences 
of the crude midwifery of her day impressed her 
so strongly that’ she decided to dedicate her 
life to improving the conditicms for motherhood 
in her own country. Her first efforts were made 
in the country practice she has run with her 
husband for forty years. The chief preoccupa- 
tion was with maternal anaesthesia, which in 
New Zealand as in this country had long been 
neglected. It is an extraordinary fact that poor 
women got little more mitigation of the pain of 
normal labour in the Twenties than they had a 
hundred years before. (When the London 
County Council took over the Guardians’ 
maternity wards in 1930, it was found that only 
one woman in cight was getting any relief from 
her sufferings in normal labour, and there was a 
high percentage of primipara amongst them.) 
Chloroform had fallen out of favour as an 
anaesthetic and its effective and safe use in 
labour by Simpson had been forgotten; no one 
bothered to find a substitute which midwives 
could use. Dr. Gordon actually started a small 
hospital near her own home where she could 


watch her paticnts for long hours and try out | 


new dritys. Later she was to found a flourish- 
ing obstetrical Society and to take part in estab- 
lishing a Chair of Midwifery and to see the 
teaching and practice of her speciality improved 
out of r ition. For two years she was 
Director of Maternity and Child Welfare but 
that does not come into her story. 

It will be rather a shock to old Fabians to 
learn that the island dominion which we were 
accustomed to regard as a Pember-Reeves 
wonder-child, the prototype of all welfare states, 
could put up such stiff resistance to medical 
progress and health organisation. Dr. Gordon's 
courageous story will help us understand how 
it could happen, and may give us some impor- 
tant warnings about dangers to watch over here 

Doctor’s Wife in Greenland is less remark 
able for its medical passages than for the vitality 
of its writing and for the strange personal 
tragedy with which it so unexpectedly ends 
Inga Ehrstrém is a Swedish authoress who in 
1948, with their two children, accompanied her 
husband—a Finn—on a nine months’ visit to 
Umanak, a remote district in North Greenland 
The object of their journey was to investigate 
the occurrence of neurotic and psycho-somati: 
diseases among the 1,500 natives of the district 
It seems that in order to protect the dwindling 
Eskimo population the Danes have established a 
reserved area governed by “manageis” with 
extremely autocratic powers. Tourists are 
rigidly excluded, which makes this account of 
exceptional value. The doctor and his wife 
evidently got on very well with the Eskimos 
(though not with the Danes) and these brilliant 
pictures of their hideously poverty-stricken and 
disease-ridden lives are most moving. But I can 
see little evidence of the outstanding purity and 
nobility of character which Fru Ehrstrém: attri- 
butes to them (this tendency to romanticise the 
primitive is really one of the diseases of over- 


civilisation she had come out to investigate). I | 
am left with considerable sympathy for the | 


Danes in their ungrateful task of trying to pre- 
serve such a precariously balanced culture. 


The Ehrstréms must have had a glorious time | 
in the dramatic Arctic scenery, hunting walrus | 


across the ice, watching the birth of dazzling ice- 
bergs, studying the rare birds. They showed 
themselves uncommonly indifferent to danger for 
themselves and, it is right to add, for other 
people. Then, sudden and overwhelming as the 
wrath of offended gods, misfortune fell on the 


gay, attractive family. As they prepared for | 
departure 


Dr. Ehrstrém developed obscure signs 
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of illness and the Danish officials treated the 
family with great harshness. There followed a 
nightmare voyage across the North Atlantic in an 
“insect of a boat.” The doctor's illness 
revealed itself as a rapidly spreading and agonis- 
ing form of cancer, and he arrived in Cop 
exhausted, with only a short while to live, is 
wife’s record of their journey makes a haunting 
and unusual book, Per 
Letitis FAIRFIELD 


A.M.D.G. 


William Weston: the Autobiogra of an 
Elizabethan. Translated from the Latin by 
Purtip CARAMAN. Longmans. 18s, 


I have a strong partiality for remembrancers. 
Scott's Old Mortality scraping the moss from.the 
graves of the Covenanters, Anthony Wood pér- 
petuating his dim Oxonians, Fuller’s worthies, 
Calamy’s divines, Walker’s suffering clergy— 
while myself all unequal to such pious labours, I 
richly enjoy the contemplation of them. Father 
Caraman has an inordinate share of the remem- 
brancer’s pietas. Four years ago, he translated 
the life of John Gerard, S.J., and so gave us one 
of the strangest and most exciting narratives to 
come out of the seventeenth century. Now he has 

ormed the same task for another contemporary 
gnatian, William Weston, priest and exorcist, 
one of the many who toiled and lived dangerously 
on the English Mission in the last years of 
Elizabeth. Weer 

Weston’s life is less enthralling than Gerard’s— 
largely because he was a more reticent, self- 
effacing human being. As Father Caraman says, 
in his introduction : 

. . » Weston was fourteen years Gerard’s senior, 
his health was frail, his eye-sight poor, his memory 
affected four years’ solitary confinement in the 
‘Tower: his recollection of his first months in 
England had been blurred by seventeen years’ 
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| them all for the same cause’”. 








imprisonment ... While Father Gerard was wait- 

ing the day when he would be allowed to return, 

and at the time of writing was actively preparing 
recruits for the struggle, Father Weston, remote 
from England, was describing a battle of long ago. 

“With Gerard,” Mr. Evelyn Waugh writes, in 
an cloquent foreword, “ we were reading Buchan. 
Here it is Bernanos; one, the unambiguous man of 
action; the other, the mystic, beset with the 
mystic’s devils, drawn to the desperate.” I am 
not at all sure that Mr. Waugh is right in attribut- 
ing Father Weston’s devils to mysticism. To my 
mind they smack far more strongly of the fiends 
that tormented the nuns of Loudun and so many 
other disordered imaginations in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Even Father Caraman 
is not entirely happy about the “ nauseous sub- 
ject” of Weston’s powers as an exorcist. He 
warns us that “it is probable that, in a number 
of cases, W.W. was over-credulous, and the victim 
of deception at the hands of malicious and 
hysterical women.” What is certain is that a 
number of Father Weston’s devils have passed 
into literature. “The Prince of Darkness is a 
gentleman,” cries Edgar in King Lear, “Modo 
he’s called, and Mahu.” Both these spirits, along 
with Hobbididance and Flibbertigibbet were 
Father Weston’s familiars, who, so the D.N.B. 
tells us, did homage to the relics of Campion, and 
testified to Weston’s sanctity in his unhappy con- 
troversies with the Papist secular clergy. 

Nor, I think, is Mr. Waugh correct in his 
estimate of the two men. To my mind, Gerard’s 
life, in spite of its escapes and hurried journcys, 
reads the more spiritually of the two narratives, 
and, if you could describe either as a mystic 
(which on the evidence seems very doubtful), I 
would say it was he. But we must not quibble 
about the relative merits of heroes. Both were 
brave men, both would have suffered martyrdom 
unhesitatingly (Gerard did undergo extreme 
torture). th narratives strike the same note of 
what one can only call primitive Christianity, the 
flavour of the catacombs, Shut these men up in 
the Clink, the Tower, the Poultry, subject them to 
“ Peine, forte et dure,” ask them “the Bloody 
Question,” they remain obdurate in their persua- 
sions. “Very well then,” says the Lieutenant of 
the Tower to Gerard, “we must hang you up 
again now, and a second time after dinner.” 
“* Eamus in nomine domini,’ I said. ‘I have 
only one life. If I had several I would sacrifice 
“At no hour,” 
writes Weston, “are we certain to survive .. . 
thrice very recently we almost fell into their hands, 
but we escaped, for God was pleased to allow 
their mind and eyes to be cheated.” 

So much for their heroism. Almost equally 
one is staggered at the ruthlessness, the 
spiritual tenacity of these men, their feats of per- 
suasion in converting their captors and reclaim- 
ing backsliders, their shifts and stratagems, in 
prison and out, for carrying through with the 
whole cycle of their devotions. “ Secretly in the 
middle of the night,” Weston writes, 

. . . We would lower a rope to the room below 
.., and draw up the sacred vestments. Your 
Reverence would indeed be amazed at their devo- 
tion, and the skill with which they arranged every- 
thing. One of them, in the days when he was a 
heretic, had been a keeper of Catholic prisoners 
. . » he was most clever at picking the locks of 
our doors, and ing them again. He went 
round every cell in , unfastening each door. 
Then he opened mine, and they all entered, and 
through the whole of the night we celebrated the 
feast. 

Imprisoned at Wisbech, Weston turns the place, 
so someone complains to the Council, into “ a 
seminary college.” He adds the warder’s 
deughter and three thieves about to be to 
his bag of converts, along with John the Water- 
man, the Earl of Arundel, Mr. Pitts of Iffley and 
a host of others. When one considers the effron- 
tery of his ministrations, carried on in the heart 
of Protestant Elizabethan England, under the very 
nose of the “ bright occidental star” herself, one 
wonders how Her Majesty's Privy Council ever 
suffered Father Weston to die in his bed. 

Joun RAYMOND 
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Dr. Adenauer’s Reich 


Western Germany : From Defeat to Rearm- 


ament. By Grosser. Allen & 
Unwin. 18s. 


M. Grosser has wisely realised that the time for 
writing the history of post-war Germany is not 
yet. Instead he attempts to illuminate selected 
aspects of Western Germany, in the hope of assist- 
ing those who cannot wait for the judgment of 
history, but must make up their minds today. In 
this he achieves some success. 

His selection, or at least his emphasis, is some- 
what different from the normal. In recent years 
controversy has raged around German reunifica- 
tion and rearmament, and German party politics 
have also had their share of attention. All of 
these things come into M. Grosser’s account, of 
course, but the core of his book is devoted to 
describing the economic, social and moral back- 
ground in Western Germany, against which the 
major issues have to be settled. In particular, he 
endeavours to show how the developments of the 
last decade appear to Germans, a task very well 
worth attempting at a time when German opinion 
is again becoming an effective force in world 
affairs. M. Grosser, who is a Frenchman, shows 
an intimate understanding of Germany and an 
objectivity which, on this subject, is even rarer in 
France than in Britain. 

His discussion of post-war occupation policies, 
war guilt and the trials, and the wider problem of 
denazification, does not make pleasant reading. 
Some people may feel that, on war guilt at least, 
he has gone rather far in adopting a German 
interpretation, but he is almost certainly right in 
the picture he paints of the effect which allied 
policies have left upon the German mind. It is 
a picture of confusion and inconsistency of ob- 
jectives, and of haphazard implementation by 
military government staffs, of whom too small a 
proportion were fully competent to discharge their 
immensely difficult task. 

Indeed it is clear that the task of eradicating 
Nazism was something that could not be per- 
formed purely by the negative instruments of 
purge and trial, if indeed it could be performed at 
all by non-Germans. What was, and is, needed 
is a world outlook to replace National Socialism, 
and on this the Western allies were vague and 
divided among themselves. Only the Russians 
knew exactly what system they wished to see in- 
stalled, and this no doubt explains why they have 
always been readier than the West to use former 
Nazis, other than war criminals, as instruments 
of a firmly enforced policy of communisation. 

M. Grosser’s strictures on military government 
staffs are pretty harsh. His comment that the 
British, though technically competent, “ adminis- 
tered Germany as they would have administered a 
Crown colony, with the same calm activity and 
contempt for the ‘ natives’” is something one has 
heard so often from Germans that one can 
scarcely dispute it. His remarks on his own 
countrymen are a good deal less flattering. 

The result of allied policy, together with the 
deteriorating world situation, has been, M. 
Grosser says, not so much a counter-revolution 
as a slow and piecemeal restoration of many 
elements which the allies, and German democrats 
too, ‘had hoped to see permanently eliminated 
from positions of power. This is particularly evi- 
dent in finance and industry where so many of 
the old names have been reappearing, and to some 
extent in politics too, The big question is how far 
the old policies are coming back with the old 
faces, but on this M. Grosser does not say much, 

The best chapters of this book are those in 
which he analyses the development and influence 
in Western Germany of certain key sections of 
the population—the refugees, whose ranks have 
been swelled even since 1951 when they num- 
bered cight million; and “ youth,”—one-third 
of the population is under 20 years of age. 
There are also valuable sections on the trade 
union movement, the Churches and the Press and 
on the general ¢ of a new post-Nazi cul- 
ture. Only when all this vast field has been sur- 
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veyed does M. Grosser turn to the political scene 
ptoper, for politics, he rightly points out, is a 
superstructure, which cannot be understood apart 
from its foundations, 

The prevailing impression which M. Grosser 
leaves is of disappointed hopes, and of misgivings, 
but not despair, about future trends. He has much 
that is ing to say about the trade union 
movement, but feels that its efforts are meeting 
with growing frustration. rman youth, he 
thinks, has shown signs of new thinking, but 
some of the old evil influences, notably the 
student corps, are ominously reappearing. Pro- 
gressive tendencies in the Roman Catholic Church 
have weakened as anti-Communism has grown. 

Tt is mainly because the recent preoccupation 
with defence contributes towards this reactionary 
trend, and because it damages Franco-German re- 
lations, that M. Grosser criticises the proposals for 
rearming Germany. He might, perhaps, derive 
some comfort from the improvement in inter- 
national relations which has occurred since he 
wrote, and from the prospect that mere anti- 

sm may begin slowly to give way to 


-more constructive thinking about social and 


economic problems, This is clearly the way in 
which he himself would want events to go, but 
one could wish that he had given a clearer indi- 
cation of his ideas on future policy. Yet this re- 
mains a stimulating book and, thanks to M. 
Grosser’s own style and an admirable translation 
by Richard Rees, a most readable one. 
KENNETH YOUNGER 


* 
Confused Witness 
a by : The Shape of My Early 
e. By os: Lewis. Bles. 155. 

Professor Lewis remarks that he has never read 
an autobiography in which the parts devoted to 
the earlier years were not far the most interesting. 
In general he is right, because they are the freest 
from distortion. A writer does not expect praise 
or blame for his childhood, he usually reports it 
simply because it interests him, not to produce 
any particular effect on the reader. Dr. Lewis’s, 
however, is no ordinary autobiography, it is sup- 
posed to deal only with matters that prepared him 
for his conversion. All his stories have to point 
the moral; thus we are constantly pulled up in the 
middle of interesting topics, such as the imagi 
countries he and his brother invented, sod 
sometimes pretty sharply, that we are off the point: 

I could continue to describe Oldie for pages; some 

of the worst is unsaid. But perhaps it would be 

wicked, and it is certainly not obligatory, to do so. 
It seems right then (although much of the actual 
narrative is charming) to go directly to this central 
theme. It is the occurrence at times throughout 
his boyhood of a feeling which he calls Joy: 

an unsatisfied desire which is itself more desirable 

than any other satisfaction. I call it Joy, which is 

here a technical term and must be sharply distin- 
i both from Happiness and from Pleasure. 

‘oy (in my sense) has indeed one characteristic, 

and one only, in common with them; the fact that 

anyone who has experienced it will want it again. 
What happened to Joy was that he experienced it 
in response to books and nature, then he came to 
cultivate it for its own sake and this weakened it. 
Finally (as a result of various non-joyful in- 
fluences and arguments) in his middle twenties he 
was converted, The argument in short appears 
to be: treat Joy as an end and you will kill it; 
treat it as a signpost and it will lead you to 
Christianity. 

Now I don’t mind Dr. Lewis’s conclusions at 
all, but his reasoning throughout this book seems 
to me to be sheer soapsuds, Everybody who gets 
at all the sort of life that he needs, finds that the 
ecstatic desires of youth drop into a subordinate 
place. So there is no special conclusion to be 
drawn here in favour of Christianity. Of course, 
Dr. Lewis might have given subtle descriptions 
of Joy which would have shown that it was quali- 
tatively suitable to lead us that way rather than 
any other, but he hasn’t. He certainly means it 


to be the heart of his theme, and he offers to give 
“a more detailed treatment than has (I believe) 
been attempted before.” 
it are remarkably general and colourless, in fact 
it must be admitted that, writing as he does after 
the little affair of Proust’s sponge cake (and still 


longer after Plotinus) he leaves the subject in a | 


more primitive state than he found it. The rea- 

son lies in a little mistake which I for one began 

to suspect as soon as I saw those words “ tech- 

nical term,” and then found handed to me on a 

plate in the last paragraph of the book, which 

directly follows the record of his conversion : 
But what, in conclusion, of Joy? For that, after 
all, is what the story has mainly been about. To 
tell you the truth, the subject has lost nearly all 
interest for me since I became a Christian... . I 
now know that the experience, considered as a 
state of my own mind, had never the kind of im- 
portance I once gave it. It was valuable only as 
a pointer to do something other and outer. 


Well, of course. To collect a lot of diverse feelings 
belonging to distinct ages and objects, iron out 
their differences and press them in an album to- 
gether, is an error typical of just the aestheticism 
that he condemns. The cult of the Exquisite 
Feeling (extremely common at the time) arti- 
ficially isolates the Feeling from all that causes 
it, and results in lumping insensitively together 
feelings which have nothing in common except 
the kind of formal characteristic which Dr. Lewis 
notes in his definition. 
group produced turns out to have no particular 
significance. 

Perhaps it would be wicked, and it is certainly 
not obligatory, to make a catalogue of the muddles 


in this book. But to show that I am not unreason- | 
It is from the narrative | 


able I give one example. 
of the intellectual steps that led to his final con- 


But his descriptions of | 


It is not surprising if the | 


version, and one is throughout given the im- | 
pression that he was driven up these steps by | 


sheer force of logic. He records that he was com- 
pelled to drop philosophic Realism because it left 
no place for consciousness, 
adopt Idealism, admitting— 
that mind was no late-come epiphenomenon; that 
the whole universe was, in the last resort, mental; 
that our logic was participation in a cosmic logos. 
But a few pages later, when it comes to dropping 
the Idealists, we hear no more of this dilemma. In 
fact, of course, by the early 1920s, when all this 
took place, Moore, Russell and others had gone a 
long way towards showing it up as unnecessary 
Dr. Lewis (who had then lately finished reading 
Greats) might reply that he is not writing a history 
of philosophy, but of his own development, and 
that he never heard about them, nor about any- 
body else who could have shown him a way round 
the difficulty. But I still think that if one is re- 
porting one’s own obtuse and lazy reactions to a 
controversy thirty years out of date, one should 
not allow them to look like an argument intended 
to be taken seriously now. 
What sticks out is that these are all the slips of 
a man who has got into a pulpit for which he was 
never intended, Professor Lewis is a most happily 
gifted scholar, a novelist of rich and delicate 
imagination, and an omnivorous reader with a 
great power of communicating his enthusiasm. He 
also writes excellent prose. Such a person coming 
forward as a Christian apologist is inevitably 
loaded, first with an enormous religious public 
hungry for intellectual reassurance, who will 
swallow anything he says, and second, with an 
equally uncritical set of bitter opponents. He 
will be heroic if he doesn’t lose his head, grow 
irritable and smug by turns, forget his sub- 
ject in his worry over his audience, rush in with 
views on ing from marriage to technology, 
shout louder and louder and finally bombinate ina 
vacuum. Dr. Lewis now writes as though he still 
remembered about the rules of reasoning, but had 
lost all confidence in them, and relied entirely on 
rhetoric to make his effect. Comparison with 
the coherent and moving account he gave of his 
conversion some twenty years ago in The Pil- 
grim’s Regress will show how far he has travelled. 
Mary ScRuTTON 


Therefore he had to | 
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A first novel of importance — 


cos 
Kumari 
By WILLIAM BUCHAN 


This romantic first novel attempts the portrait of a 
“lone hand "—a young man of strongly individual 
character who affects deeply all with whom he has to 
deal. This is the story of the two great loves of his 
life—the first for dark-browed Laura Johnston, 
| worked out among the sophisticated, urban gaieties of 
Caleutts the second for the shy sixteen-year-old 
| Indian girl Kumari, which reaches a climax of intense 
beauty, pity and terror in a remote hill station in 
Assam. 
Kumari tells the reader as much about India as a 
hundred official publications; and the author's sym- 
pathy with that strange, desperate land is matched by 
the infinite delicacy with which he handles the affairs 
of the human heart. This is a novel which ranges in 
thought and feeling far beyond the passions of the few 
persons. concerned in it; and it is presented with 
exquisite craftsmanship by a new writer of very con- 
siderable stature, 
“ tt isa thoughtfully argued portrait and catches what 
was poetic in India to the European sensibility ‘ 
its descriptions are agreeable.” V. S. PRITCHETT 
Bookman). 12/6 net 
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Man Without Grandeur 


Sex and Morality. By Asram KARDINER. 
Routledge, 18s. 


Professor Kardiner owes his deservedly high 
ge to two important books, one of which, 
The Psychological Frontiers of Society, merits 
survival as a classic of social science. In 
works, he traced the interaction between different 
social organisations and the personality of the 
individuals comprising them, and developed the 
—— of “basic personality,” which gan be 
thought of as the essential Frenchness of. the 
Frenchman, or Japaneseness of the Japanese, and 
derives principally from common standards of 
child care. 


In the present book, Dr. Kardiner turns the. 


spotlight of wide experience and formidable 
intelligence upon sexual behaviour and its con- 
comitant moralities in Western, or more y; 
American, society. His main theme is “ sex 
custom is not an isolated phenomenon,” but is 
“always embedded in a social context and derives 
its meaning from this source.” For example, 
incest is universally condemned, but for its social, 
as much as for its eugenic consequences. In 
many societies—our own, until recently, being 
one of them—incest prohibitions included persons 
whose union was not eugenically, but socially, 
undesirable, because it would have distorted a 
social and economic system, whose stability 
depended on people maintaining specific soles 
towards each . Indeed, if he knows. the 
prohibited degrees in any tribe, an anthropologist 
will be able to tell us a great deal about its 
organisation in general. Sex customs, therefore, 
play a large part in social regulation and will vary 
according to the patterns of each society. Pro- 
fessor Kardiner points out that we may often, pay 
a heavy price in neurosis and personal un- 
happiness for the sexual moralities by which 
these patterns are maintained, but nevertheless 
the price is worth paying, for with it we buy a 
social stability which is infinitely valuable. In 
times of rapid change like the present, however, 
there may be what the sociologists call “ social 
lag” between new social needs and old emotional 
attitudes, The stress caused by this is a con- 
siderable factor in neurosis, being responsible, 
a other things, for the increase of homo- 
sexuality, 

Professor Kardiner rightly criticises Kinsey 
for treating sex apart from the social context, but 
he himself loses a dimension of description by 
his failure to allow for all passion and tenderness. 
This limitation does not necessarily damage his 
analysis of overt sexual behaviour, but it neces- 
sarily affects os his account of morality, 
which, whether sexual or not, very largely con- 
cerns our ing responsibility for cach other. 
Morality, according to him, is Pore inter- 
nati isation of custom and is “built by con- 
stant interaction with parents at an early age”: 
but this is a dangerous half-truth. It would be 

to suggest that the early intra-familial 
situation gives rise to a series almost spon- 
taneous tendencies to action and restraint, and 
according to this situation, these may, or may not, 
be “ ,” and may or may not be ic. 
Morality, on the other hand, is the determination 
to certain of these tendencies with con- 
sciously held social, ethical, or spiritual values. 
People do not reach the heights of goodness 
simply because their parents have treated them 
rightly. On the contrary, goodness is a function 

a tendency to badness which has been purpose- 
fully and painfully subjugated, and no one who 
has known a good man will believe that his 
behaviour is to be i away in terms of his 
unconscious fear of his aggressions. Psychiatry 
has great value in showing how anti-social selfish- 
ness, for example, may be so built into the 
pereanalty d childhood as to be almost 
insuperable, but it has little valid to say about 
that urgent striving for virtue against the loaded 
dice of personality which isathe mark of human 
greatness. 





The specialist is inevitably apt to view exis- 
tence through the coloured lens of his expertise. 
It may-not matter so much when he is an elec- 
trical engineer, or a botanist, but’when he is a 
psychologist, the effect is liable to be absurd, or 
if it avoids absurdity, dangerous. My complaint 
against Professor Kardiner is not that what he 
says is in detail incorrect or foolish; on the con- 
trary, he is a most perceptive man to whose other 
work we must be greatly indebted. But the 
virtues of this book only serve to obscure 
plausible limitations of approach to a large zone 
of human behaviour, while the style at once 
“folksy” and omniscient impels en almost 
hypnotic credulity. Of course, the public is 
partly to blame for the manner of psychologists 
towards it. A generation which has lost much of 
its belief in magic and in formal religion is easily 
gulled by psychology, which combines a fashion- 
able empiricism with an esotericism supplying a 
deep-felt need. But for the very reason that half 
the civilised world is agape for the answers, the 
psyc ist must make it very clear that he has 
not got either. He is qualified to show how 
certain things go wrong, but not why. He is 
qualified to show that certain factors militate 
against people reaching their objectives, but the 
objectives themselves must be judged by different 
standards. 

It is perhaps too easy for an issue such as this 
to overflow into metaphysics. One may attack 
the Kardiner-type of approach because it con- 
flicts with one’s idea of man as made in the image 
and likeness of God, and as being subject to His 
laws, but this would be a personal and strictly 
not a scientific reason. It is, however, legitimate 
to quarrel with any argument which goes beyond 
the zone of experimentally provable concepts, 
thus constituting a mystique rather than a science. 
It seems very likely that judicial fears of 
psychiatry stem from the pretensions of some 
practitioners to exalt it into a new code of ethics, 
and not from its character as an essential and 
legitimate branch of medicine. The proper func- 
tion of psychiatry is to extend our capacity for 
diagnosis, but not to subvert the principle that 
in the last resort and however great the pressure 
put upon him, it is within the power of the 
reasonable man to choose between right and 
wrong, and that he must be held responsible for 
w choice. *Professsor Kardiner excels in 
describing the pressures acting upon us, but by 
his failure to allow for maps else, he paints 
a picture of man bereft of all grandeur and of 
all morality. 

ADAM CURLE 


New Novels 


A Perfect Woman. By L. P. Hartiey. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
The Rainbearers. By NicHoLas Mostey. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s. 
Waiting for the Mahatma. By R. K. Narayan. 
Methuen, 12s. 6d. 
The Little Black Box. By SHAKUNTALA 
Surinacasn. Secker & Warburg. 12s; 6d. 
lon. By Gasriet CuHevAL- 
tier. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
Although with publishing there’s no closed 
season, no spell when the birds and the guns can 
inhabit the same cabbage patch in a neighbourly 
manner, at this time of ret hostilities sharpen. 
Reviewers are alread ing the birds winging 
in as fast as ever sm | as always, at all levels, 
Not that one is in doubt about Mr. L. P. 
Hartley's status. His writing has a quite 
extraordinarily cool, soothing quality which, 
hiding a wiry tenacity of exposition, can cope 
with the least promising of circumstances. And 
even this is a far from adequate explanation of 
the way his sympathy, lighting upon a prosaically 
dull subject, or state of affairs, can from the 
material abstract substance so alive with interest, 
so precisely echoing truth, and yet at the same 
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time making truth a mirror of his own witty 
percipience, that afterwards nothing is quite the 
same. Our hovizon has been broadened at a 
point where previously we had understood no 
concession was to be found. 

Harold Eastwood is dull (“Harold had almost 
a passion for the middle way”), though after his 
humourless fashion not entirely bad company. 
Mr. Hartley hits off immnadianely that combina- 
tion of assurance (“It was not Harold’s custom 
to talk to people in trains, he usually worked in 
them .. .”) and uncertainty (“Could it be that 
at thirty-five he was beginning to need glasses? ”) 
of the type you meet coming into town on the 
8.30 and leaving on the 5.35. How well, you 
think, you know them, and return to your paper. 
But not Mr. Hartley. Harold meets Alec 
Goodrich, a well-known novelist, through a 
contretemps with a ticket-collector, and breaks 
what has been probably the custom of a lifetime 
and talks to the novelist. He agrees to look after 
Goodrich’s tax affairs, and as a consequence of 
this he is invited down to Harold’s house for 
a week-end. Isabel, Harold’s wife, has married 
below herself. With the imminent arrival of 
Goodrich “the word suburban haunted her.” 
The attack is pressed home: “Eight children 
would have been all right, or none, but two! ”, 
until you long to scream at such people’s 
existence. 

Yet Mr. Hartley’s probing inquisitorial gaze is 
for ever discovering those clues that enable him 
to build up in all its complexities the true state 
of affairs. Isabel has literary pretensions and soon 
falls, so different is Goodrich from her friends, 
under the sway of his somewhat jumbo-ish charm, 
and thus gradually and relentlessly (there is no 
other word that quite explains the author’s con- 
trol of his characters) in love with him. She 
flowers under our eyes from the superficially silly 
house-ridden suburbanite to a woman who 
appears to understand everything. 


A fever, a fury, a demon of forgivingness pos- 
sessed her. Everyone must be forgiven, everyone 
starting and finishing with herself... . She wanted 
to hand out bouquets to everyone. How beauti- 
fully we all behaved! 


Mr. Hartley throughout subtly explores the ever- 
varying facets of his characters’ relationships with 
a psychological insight into human emotions that 
is profound without in any way becoming—such 
studies seem to inherit the tendency like the death 
wish—wearisomely clinical. He has also the 
priceless gift of being able to match a description 
of a; scene to the mood of the character, each 
balancing and strengthening the other. After 
Isabel has telephoned Alec and believes he now 
loves her she behaves as a springtime creature, 
and the South Coast landscape about her echoes 
and reinforces this emotion. 

Of course, as in other of this author’s works 
there is the ambivalence of melodramatic occur- 
rences grafted on to a mannered high comedy 
about which comedy flickers like summer-storm 
lightning. But the novelist’s dramatic power and 
the super-abundant sense of life in his characters 
almost make these incompatibles convincing. 

Mr. Nicholas Mosley seems to have believed 
that by presenting every fact about his characters, 
their life, backgrounds and so forth, he would 
emerge with rounded and completed creations. 
In consequence, though, thoughts and incidents 
of no relevance jostle for attention with the good 
and the valuable. His hero, Richard, drifting 
vainly since the war in pursuit of a Purpose in 
Life, exhibiting the sulky uncouthness of a spoilt, 
inevitably too-rich young man—if only nature 
could imitate art!—never comes remotely within 
reach. of our sympathy. He rediscovers the girl, 
Mary, a wartime prisoner of the Germans, realises 
now he should have married her, and has an affair 
with her. 


I have thrown my life away, he thought: for 
ever and for ever I have gone chasing after 
shadows and the shadows have been my desires 
and I have never t before of what there was 
between love and rightness, And now when I 
would think of it it is too late... 
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_He’s that kind of young man, and that part of 
him which should touch us and gain our pity is 
simply non-existent. Apart from this the book is 
pleasantly written, alternating in style between 
somewhat turgid chunks of thought-process and 
extremely funny descriptive pessages 

Highly diverting and amusing though Waiting 
for the Mahatma is, at a deeper level it is no less 
impelling. Mr. Narayan realises clearly that 
Satyagraha, non-violent aggression, requires more 
from human nature than non-aggressive indul- 
gence: in practice we have all seen that it can 
have di ically opposite results. In this 
picaresque tale of a Tamil Lucky Jim who (ollows 
Gandhi, not from conviction but out of love for 
a girl, the author gives a friendly salutation to the 
Raj while amiably satirising his own countrymen. 
The humour is often richly comic. When the 
hero’s granny is found still living on the funeral 
pyre, the doctor merely broods, “This was the 
first situation of its kind in his experience. Pre- 
viously he had known one-way traffic.” 

Has British rule left Indians incapable of ex- 
pressing themselves in other than a western 
manner? A second Indian novel, The Little 
Black Box, orves its style to the film cliché. Which 
is a pity, since this story, told from the viewpoint 
of a wealthy, dying patient, possesses a strong 
narrative sense, a welcome brevity of approach 
and some idea of creating fictional characters. 
Lastly, Clochemerle-Babylon. The mixture very 
much as before; and this includes the wordy 
flummery. It’s not typically Gallic; simply typical 
of a number of undisciplined French writers. 

MIcHAEL CRAMPTON 


The Last Week 


War Premeditated. By Wattuer Horer. 
Thames & Hudson. 16s. 

No doubt there is something new to say on 
even the most hackneyed subject; but a historian 
who proposes to improve on Sir Lewis Namier’s 
Diplomatic Prelude must get up very early in the 
morning. Here is a worthy lecturer from the 
Free University of Berlin. He has read all the 
sources—the diplomatic documents, the memoirs, 
the comments of later writers. He has the most 
admirable opinions, both moral and political. He 
regards war as “a senseless catastrophe, which 
does not solve a single problem but creates a thou- 
sand new ones.” He is not taken in for a moment 
by the talk of Germany’s grievances and insists 
that the war was deliberately “unleashed” by 
Hitler. He is embarrassingly charitable to the 
statesmen of Western Europe—even to Bonnet 
and Henderson, to say nothing of Halifax and 
Chamberlain. His theme is the last week of 
peace, from the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
to the declarations of war by Great Britain and 
France. The detailed narrative is supposed to 
provide the reader with some profound ethico- 
political conclusion to which the author attaches 
great importance. 

This sounds promising. In fact nothing could 
be more boring. One asks at every page: “ Why 
do I have to read this all over again? What is 
there which has not been said before?” Answer 
comes there none. There are a few points of 
detail from documents published since Diplomatic 
Prelude—notably that Mussolini and Ciano pro- 

a conference at the last minute from sheer 
fright, and not to help Hitler, though that was, 
in fact, its effect. There is an occasional correc- 
tion of the minute or hour at which some remark 
was made—this kind of thing is always done to 
establish the writer’s reputation as a scholar. And 
there is a deal of argument to show thatthe 
Nazi-Soviet pact was essentially a partition of 
Poland, not (on the Russian side) a mistaken 
device of neutrality. This is, of course, 2 con- 
soling line for the Free University of Berlin. For 
it leads to the conclusion that while the main 
responsibility for the war rests with Hitler—-now 

i dead—a certain share can be 
spread on to the Soviet rulers who are still so 
inconveniently alive. The appeasers slide into 








oblivion. Even the Germans come off pretty 
lightly. “The historical tragedy is that Hitler 
succeeded in forcing his will on the whole of a 
great nation”—as if that “will” were anything 
other than the logical development of all German 
policy. 

The book might be more rewarding if it ex- 
celled even in wrong-headedness. But it doesn’t. 
It is as interesting as stale, unbuttered bread; or 
rather, the butter of facts is spread very thin over 
speculations which it would be misleading to 
describe as “philosophical.” Maybe it does the 
Germans some good to be told that Hitler “ un- 
leashed” the war—a few of them might even 
remember with a quaim that they once supported 
him. But we know this already. Why should we 
be told it in a translation which clings faithfully 
to the indigestible prose of the German original? 
A. J. P. Tayior 


Week-end 
No. 1,336 


Set by Buzfuz 


Grace Archer had to die, to allow the serial to 
develop, said a B.B.C. spokesman this week: but 
it was “in their spite they plotted her death,” 
alleges a News Chronicle reader. “Our sorrow,” 
she adds, “lies in our secret hearts.” Readers are 
invited, for the usual prizes, to compose either a 
fellow-meurner’s denunciation, or a script-writer’s 
defence, of this murderous act. In verse: limit 
12 lines. Entries by October 11. 


Result of No. 1,333 
Set by Guy Walsingham 


There have been reports of council tenants in 
a new block of flats (on the site of a former convent) 
protesting about the activities of a ghost. The 
council may be expected to advertise for a Phantom 
Operative to deal wita this menace as efficiently 
as a Rodent Operative deals with vermin; and 
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the usual prizes are offered for the most convincing 
application for this post. 


Report 

“Having been variously monk, Egyptologist, 
witch-doctor and Leader of H.M. Opposition, 
I can conscientiously claim to be successful 
in dealing with unruly spirits” ran one applica- 
tion (Christine Greenfield), and indeed ‘‘ use a 
ghost to shift a ghost” was an argument much 
employed, and sometimes rather nastily rein- 
forced: “I may add that any councillor voting 
against my appointment may possibly see some 
thing nor on the agenda.” And the person whose 
record of successes included Ringcroft (1695) 
and Cock Lane (1762) rather ominously wound 
up “‘ trusting that this application will materialise.”’ 
(R. M. Lang). 

A-more down-to-earth approach was favoured 
by Messrs. Doome and Mortimer (‘‘ Exorcisors 
to the Nobility’) offering the services of their 
Mr. Templeton “‘ who specialises in Clerical 
manifestations” (F. M, Noad); Messrs. Bell, 
Book and Candle claimed to be “the only firm 
now im existence that specialises in walled-up 
Nun cases "’ (Joyce Johnson), and the Ninth Earl of 
Cricklewood’s line was “‘ free-lance ghost-laying 
in stately homes" (Mrs. I. R. Wolff). 

But let it not be thought that the profession 
is dominated by long-established firms with an 
old-fashioned approach; at least some members 
are in touch with the latest scientific developments. 
‘* Super-sensory perception enables me to locete 
phantoms which cannot even manifest themselves"’ 
claimed one (M. Brien); another, styling himself 
‘* extra-sensory perceptionist extraordinary,”’ curt- 
ly informed his employers that “ my referees, the 
late Messrs, Gurney and Myers will appear to 
you by teleplasmic hallucination seven minutes 
from now.”” (Tom Haggitt) A Psychospectran- 
alyst declared that his purpose was ‘‘ Adjustment 
not Exorcism, my aim being to convert every 
Apparition into an Amenity ”’ (S. Angus). 

“Trade Unionism evokes no response from 
those whose working conditions are fixed from 





TEN BOOKS THAT 
SHOOK THE WORLD 


WHICH TEN BOOKS, more than any others, have altered the 
course of world events over the last hundred years? 


Write down your list—compare it with a 
friend’s—and despite the differences, certain 
books will be common to both lists. 

The Communist Manifesto for instance, 
written by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels in 
1848, has literally changed the course of 
history for a large section of the world. 

But what about Marx’s greatest work, 
CAPITAL? . . . and some of the famous 
revolutionary pamphlets of Lenin, who put 
Marx’s theories into practice? 






London, W.C.1. 


Every student of politics today starts off 
with the need to get to know more about 
the great classics of Marxist literature. Where 
to begin? Which are the most important? 

Now in a FREE FOLDER you can have 
the list of the ten most important Marxist 
books available in the English language. Send 
TODAY for a copy of “ TEN BOOKS THAT 
SHOOK THE WORLD” by filling in the 
coupon below. 


To CENTRAL BOOKS LTD., 2 Parton St., Red Lion Sq., @ 
Plese send your free folder 


“TEN BOOKS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD ” to sad 
AMR ......0.. Ce ins) ® 
ADDRESS .......- ee OES a a * 
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above” wrote Miss Psyche Priceless (F. P. Mur- 
doch), but A, Skene held out for a working day of 
* midnight to dawn with time-and-a-half before 
and after” while assuring the council * that 
our exorcists mates and trainecs are fully insured 
against Acts of the Unseen; including poltergeists.”” 

All those quoted above would have had to be 
seriously considered, but I am not sure that the 
Council would not have plumped for this con- 
genially-phrased application: 

The Society for the Sympathetic Dissolution of 
Spectres is prepared to undertake the demanifes- 
tationization of all unwanted spiritual phenomena 
for a moderate fee. (Alice James). 

The following, however, were on my short list: 
Tom Fann (Valerie Ranzetta) 

. I have had fifteen years’ experience in the Tower 
of London, where the work is ‘especially difficult 
due to the stairs and the adjacent river....1 may 
mention that I have an influential friend om the 
other side, recently transferred, who assists me 
in my business, and is utterly reliable. He is 
unavailable for interviewing. 

Thos, Shudder (Edward Blishen) 

. Also able to work old-fashioned methods with 
clergy, Bell, Book and Candle, and to provide own 
clergyman mate, if required. Would expect 
danger money if asked to drive own van. 

J. Haunterbury Smith (Little Billee) 

Theoretic study of the subject in Hamlet (have 
learned mole-catching, and to crow like a cock), 
Ibsen, Le Fanu, James (Henry and Monty), ete.; 
also: taken a course in spectral analysis. 


And my final decision would be to engage L. G. 
Udail, Wilfred Tyldesley and D. A. J. Simpson 
to share the jot between them, at two guineas each, 


Hear Sirs, 

I beg to apply for the post of Phantom Operative. 

There are two ways of dealing with Ghosts. One, 
find out what they want and give it to ’em. ‘Two, 
beat "em at their own game. The latter works best 
and is most economic. 

I can demonstrate my methods where you please 
and guarantee to keep the biggest churchyard quiet. 

I can show you grateful letters from people relieved 
of Spooks, Hodmedods, Things, Evil Faces and 
Hairy Arms (clutching), 

I have operated successfully where Councils have 
rehabilitated old property, I can supply a list of 
places where happy families live today which were 
once Prisons, Morgues, Charnel Houses and even 
Vicarages. 

Trusting you will consider my anti-apparition 
ability. 

Yours truly, 
B. Anshee,. 
L. G. Upaut 





Dear Sirs— 
I will be very brief. 
“ Set a thief to catch a thief” 
Is an adage you should heed: 
I, a ghost, can meet your need. 
Older than she by centuries many, 
I can oust her: not a penny 
Wiul be charged upon the rate 
To get this nuisance to abate. 
But say a simple prayer for me, 
That I, at last, at peace may be; 
And Ill remain 
Yours faithfully 
Witrrep TYLDESLEY 
Dear Sir, 
As a fully-qualified psychophantasmonecrotherapist, 
I hereby apply for the post of Phantom Operative to 
the East Hagridden Urban District Council. I 
hold a degree in Spectromancy from the University 
of West Dakota; I am, of course, fully experienced 
in the routine spectrophantic, hierognomic and 
eidolotherapeutic techniques, but rely chiefly upon 
the well-known Katz-Weissenhorn system. Besides 
the more normal para-normal phenomena—ghosts, 
vampires, angels, etc.—I have practical experience 
in handling goblins (hob and otherwise), fiends 
(foul), hags (blue meagre), and fairies of the mine 
(swart). Many entities have responded favourably 
to my treatment; I have no doubt your Visitant will 
do the same. Yours, etc., 
Hieronymus Mudge. 
Rector of Borley; Castellan of Elsinore. 
D. A. J. StmPson 


Refs.: 


~ ‘The Chistes Board 


No. 313 Even Grandmasters are Human 


** The blunders,” (said Tartakower), ‘‘ are all there; 
they’re just waiting to be made.” No one indeed, 
not even a grandmaster is immune from an occasional 
fit of “‘ chess blindness ”’; but while a mere oversight, 
such as leaving a piece en 
prise or overlooking a mate on 
the move, is bad enough, it is 
infinitely more galling to be 
caught in a blundering treat- 
ment of, say, one of those 
tricky R & P endings. It 
may be some solace to know 
that they have caused many a 
grandmaster’s slip, such as - 
in this position where Bogoljubov, (Black against 
Alekhine in their 1929 match) could have easily drawn 
by (1)... .K-K5 (2) P-Kt7, P-B4, (3)P = Q,RxQ. 
(4) R x R, P-B5, ete. Nor could have White avoided 
the draw by (2) R-K1 ch, K-B5! (3) P-Kt7, P-B4 etc. 
Instead, > eee blundered bs. M) + KK? 
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a 2 8 | and lost after (2) P-Kt7 
é e P-B4. (3) P Q,Rx«Q. 
ie (4)RxR,P-B5. (5) K-Q5, 

P-B6. (6) K-K4, P-B7. 


(7) R-KB8, K-Kt6. (8) K-K3, 
etc. Even so consummate a 
master of endgame technique 
as Emanuel Lasker was not 
above blundering in a R & P 
ending. Playing Black in a 
game of his 1894 match against Steinitz he reached this 
position which he ought to have drawn, but didn’t. 
This is what actually happened. (1) K-Q4, R-R5 ch. 
(2) K-Q3, R-R6 ch? (3) K-K4, P-Kt5. (4) K-B5, R-R1. 
(5) P-K7, R-K1. (6) K-B6, P-Kt6. (7) K-B7, K-Q2. 
(8) P-Q6, P-Kt7. (9) R-KKtl, resigns. Now here is— 
in, André Chéron’s analysis—how Lasker ought to 
have played. (2). . .R-RI! (3) K-K4, R-KBI! (4) 
R-KKtl, R-B5 ch. (5) K-K3, R-B4! (6) R-QI, R-B1! 
(7) K-K4, R-B5 ch, and White can make no headway. 
He could, of course, try (4) K-Q4, P-Kt5, (5) R-QRI, 








R-B5 ch. (6) K-K3, R-B4! (7) R-Ql, P-Kt6. (8) 
K-K4, R-Bl. (9) R-QRI, P-Kt7. (10) R-KKtl, 
R-KKtl. (11) K-B5, R-B1 ch. (12) K-Kt6, R-B7! 


(13) K-Kt7, K-K2! followed by R-Q7, etc. Nor would 
White do any better by (10) R-R6 ch, K-B4. (11) 
R-B6 ch, K-Kt5. (12) P-K7, R-K1. (13) R-KKt6, 
K-B4. (14) P-Q6, P = Q. (15) Rx Q, K x P, etc. 


No. space for a good many other variations which 
readers will casily work out for themselves. 


A: P. Johner—Perlis 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game-position ultimately 
lost by so experienced a 
master as Dr. Perlis, How 
could he have forced Johner’s 
immediate resignation? B— 
White to win—should be 
none too difficult for 6 ladder- 





points because the basic idea lf & 
is obvious and quite familiar iss = 
to many competitors. But C, “<2. = 





also a win, is rather subtle and hardly a bargain for 7 
points. 


B: Henri Rinck C: L. Prokes 1934 
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Usual prizes. Entries by October 10, 
No space for Competition Report which is held 
over till next week. 
ASSIAC. 





wre y Sisepiied No. 172. 


Prizes : Three book tokens of 15s. 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Oct, 11. 





‘or the first correct 
0.172,N.S. &@N., 


ACROSS. 28. Stops in tortuous side streets 
1. Kesselring’s poison (7). (7). : 
5. Dance st See young man; 29. “ This island’s: mine, by 








20, 





It seems - absurd, but you 
can have trouble with ten 
below the perfect score (7). 











he is a court functionary (7). —— my mother” (The Tem- 21. When that which concerns 
9. He carried about a measure pest) (7). love turns up, it is in the 
for a drug (9). DOWN ee 
10. Place of birth (5). . 1, Caught the beloved in an 24 Afterwards I’m missing or 
11. Cavalier setback for the underworld river (7). tate would be o mastyr (5). 
people in disorderly riots 2. Girl friend after society (5). 7 Birds from the nature 
(8). 3. Intensely keen to irritate (6). museum (¢). 
12. New aid converted for In- 4. Hybrid son of the Church? at-Squane 
dian office (6). (10) 
14. Near socialist, by the sound 5. Brought up like an orientalist cena 
of it (4). without the east (4). 
16. Test of opinion in which 6. Knight or knights? (8). 
there is never a tie? (4, 6) 7. The soldiers have to go in 
18. Statesman who is finished thanks to the one who has 
with the people in the the biggest share (9). 
country (10). 8. Up the meadow the heather 
19, Back this certainty and you is screaming (7), 
have a chancy means of 13. Creatures which may be 
picking winners (4), broken up into ten penny 
22. Make a name by rewriting pieces (10). 
the rag (6). 15. Disease or disorder I start 
23. Diamond firework (8). among the soldiers (9). 
> Passage for all ). 17. —T efforts at cooking? PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 170 
ing date and time in the 18. Blindly devoted as I became 79 hove See wy yf ee os 
first place (9). in the marriage place (7). Naseer 


—~—a- «aman oem ee se eee we Oo a eee ee eS eee ee ee oe eee mee Or eA Oe eS Se ee oe See ee eee Seem bee oe!) A OO A ee 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT BR VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 

~The engagement of persons answering these Tf Alrica High Commission. An In- | (ITY of Leicester Children’s Committe: ARWIC SHIRE C: ty Council, A 
advertisements must be made through a Local 4 yi Officer is soured by the i= C Applications ase am —~ AR wana WwW of ‘Repairs my | TRH = 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a Africa High Commission 148 /88/01). + of Resident Supervisor at the ¢ i Applications are invited for the 
pny aed ne Lae O44 appli Qualifications : Sonar eysoued pescned practical Rh ay Le which is or of > er = - the County 

man . 8-64 or a experience in journalism public relations progressive lines, Office oMce of the Clerk of a 

——— aged 18-59 eK pues he or os. not nessesniile in East Africa) = come should possess a Diploma or oe the ig = and of the county Council. The 

> xcepte t a senior sepemenens Social should fully ® « 
provisions of the Notification of acancies Fwecen A» and 45 -—— F. Poure in Cae, Care ‘ae Grade Mise: 1V IV of dhe National Toles ¢ cell 
Order, 1952. make ys -- | Known fas a Ais a — ~ @ iS of 23 years, ri toa repair of (£465 to £545). ee tavetve the 
ONDON County Council Spec clsewhere s organ- maximum per annum; of manvctipts an seals xperience 
L Green : sets die tess, “ons “adem the Sezeseh and Scientific oil be pe > paren: The gua cation and : acai ays Spulnes 
Eltham S sion, i to persons qualifie s tor ~ lars may obtaine< 
croft Road, Eltham, S.E.9. Headmaster: Mr. Services but excluding the Bast African Rail- — of Housemistress at an wr a ungorngnes, § to whom appl». should 
i Set bike es tok ce es A‘niaatatons.” Details of these services can | made rca och pet annum wi be | fe vm Ose 819 ten, Sup 

Adm ¥ * can an ging. single, com- arw 

in: Sepennien, i Hie any invited be seen in Colonial Office List 1955. fortably furnished bed cutting room Gal be UNIVERSITY of London instiute of Bdu 
fom “cua yacher, or appamiment os | m4 of Appiniment On contract fr one | provided, Femionatc pot tivecyto medal | UNNbn ppletioat "ar ine 
preliminary i | Gued salary of £2,200 p.a., plus £162 cost of | from the Children’s Officer, 20 Millstone clerks (men of women); & knowledge of 





t Easter, . %”) 
(London). scale “an ik i. Peep | living allowance, Outfit allowance £30 Lane, Leicester. Closing date Oct. 15, 1955 come typing is essential, age /¢ 


| not less than Genera! 

allowance at £350 a year but Gransdty at Soe tute of ISS Ge eieaey payee : 
sppreciebly increased. There | on the satisfactory com, of contract. If MIDDLESEX County Council Education | Certificate; salary scale £350-—C20-—-£450 and 

| 





; . Part-time Lay Peychothera membe = superannuation scheme on 
will be provision Gs eapdemis couse, ie aval abe: pay furnished pr ag t ange oe at 4 | pist reqd. for Bast Quinton School, Seaford staff. Applications 
cate of Education (ordinary and ad anced | Leave at the sate of S days foreach completed | S04 Red House School, Tadworth, Surrey (in duplicate), siving details of age, education 
levels) and for courses in prepa ation f month of sesidemt service. Income tax at | 20t#! six sessions at present but full-time | end experience should be sent as soon as 
advanced studies in Geieins, aaimanee 74 low létal rates. Apply in w: to the appt. under consideration. Honours degree possible to the Secretary, ag gh a — 
engineering. Applicants must have good Director of Recruitment Colonial Office > pevensiey or equivalent. Recognised srain~ | dom Institute of Educ, Malet St., 
qualifications organising ability and a var ety Great Smith Street London, S$.W.l > ing and /or exper, therapy ee he. NIVERSITY of Hull. Committee s sie: 
of teaching experience and vhould be in- | briefly age, qualifications and exp Asm. Feychatherapicts desirable 


’ cation in H.M. Forces, Applications are 
terested in the whole field of secondary Mention ref. number BCD 148/88/01. moms Ee 2s. p. Ste. coenien, plus travelling invited from men 











: : women graduates for 
" 10 | exps. Prescribed conditions. Appl. forms | the post of Assistant Secretary to the © 
a — forms pes Tsi0 | Bac requires Stage er, Television, from Chief Education Officer rey 5 10 Gr png Salary range £550 be £50 to £700 
returned to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), | Birmingham (men only). Responsibili- | George St. S.W.1, returnable by Oct, 14 with superannuation and children's allow- 
Gomey Hall, Westminster : 3.E.1, by | ties om location include cueing artists, distri- | (Quote R.368 N.S.N.). Canvassing disqualifies ances, Further particulars from the Registrar, 
Candidates who have recently a -“ as ag ee ys TH National Marriage Guidance Coyncil | the University, Hull, to whom applications 
— for similar posts and who have no min te ee ae oe invites applications from men and women | {#i copies) id be semt by October 14, 
fticulars to add may ff on form - os a tn 2 prone —~| mre of for the appointment of Part-time Regional “ADMINISTRATIVE Assistant required by 
20/TSiOB. Post of § ponsibility: | a Phan Fone ot ag feamene * Tutor, preferably living in or near Birming Royal Institute of Public Administration 
re om f Headmaster, New my pomendoy memetien oni wet tre required. Up-to- | ®2™. for the in-service training of voluntary | mainly for recruitment of members and or- 
Se! for sp Ey Upper Tulse till, $.W 2. dete know of Mid ie os. marriage counsellors in the Midlands, Appli- ganisation of conferences, lectures and 
Headmaster: » Cc 6 MA. A mew | vinta — £855 (p ihe iy if | cants should have experience of marriage | courses, Starting salary within £600-£750, 
secondary school for about 2,000 boys to be quali ae. ry ) ¥ by 5 annual counselling or similar work and good qualifi- Contributory nsion scheme. Apply Ogre 
ope! in ber, 1956. Applications fncsenneall oe ls » as SY om.  te- cations in social science or allied studies. The tor, 76a New Cavendish Street, London, 
invited from qualified teachers for appoint- Seats ie | ae — fenclosing | successful candidate will be required w give Oe ge gg ge Tf 4 
t as Deputy Headmaster to take up rood Sidresehd enve and quoting reference | ‘he equivalent of one working day per week anted for  quentne * sechalcal ii 
for reliminary planning at Easter, } "1259 N. Sum. ") should teach 9 teach Appointments | ‘©, these duties; appointment on a yearly basis, So ae. aie ie Seo OO game 
pecial allowance at present £950 s year tor | Officcr, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, | slaty at the rate of £150 per anpumy plus | mea mew developments. Some technical « 
ici be a S +, There he - Wi, within 5 "days. ; avers yen »apeestee pei ay solentific qualifications would be an edvantese, 
Ae rn é uce Secre , Nationa atriage - ei ; 
for courses, includ BC requires General Programme Pro- | ance Council, 78 Duke Strect, London, Wl, | Out the essential is good, clear English and 
leading to the General Certificate Bengor.’ Duties include produc- | to be returned within three weeks of the | %% interest in new industrial technique. Good 
Education iy and advanced levels) and tion or pa Bs © petenion types appearance of this advertisement. (Candidates prospects. Write very briefly to Box 9905 
for ou Preparation for sdvanced of programmes : in Wah and who replied to the previous advertisement Ass: ANT Wardens required for boys’ 
studies in Building. ngineering and Com- responsibility under Welsh Music need not submit fresh applications ) hostels in London and Cambridge, 
merce, Applicants must have good qualifi- for music programrses in Nowth Wales, audi- : Some youth club or similar experience neces- 
cations, org ability, and a variety of tions and maintai touch with music- ‘THE Council of Social Service for Stoke- sary. Commencing salary £4 per week, live 
teaching experience, and :hould be interested making in the area. education, includ - on-Trent and North Stflordshire re in, ali found. Applications to The 8.0.8. 
in the whole ficld of secondary education. ing degree or in music, good micro- quires an Assistant Organiser to be | mainly Society, 24 Ashburn Place, 5.W.7 
Application forms EO/TSi0 (U 14H) to be phone voice none ey oo Welsh re- | responsible for old people's welfare work PROFESSIONAL Assoc fiatel 
ined from and returned to the Education | quired, iaane for en Social Science training and/or experience I ee, reqs | eeagy eam 
Officer (ZO/TS10), County Hall, Westminster rimental yom | —# 7s at £975 pa. essential, Salary £350-£400 Agotication AP pf . Pub < Th ona w ats. Apply 
Octobe % « heapside, or en 
who have recently —, for similar posts 

















= om rr oo addressed envelope and quoting reference Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent Appointments Vecant contd. on p. 410. 
apply on form BO/TS105. (1$22.) 


AUSTRALIA. a Uaaversiny, “ Sydney. | : ua er 
Applications are invited for the position YOUNTY Boro of West Bromwich . ‘bare ; ’ 

of Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in English Lan- C cation Poomines "a sewich Béu, FOR DAYS ° bereac 
uage. bye must possess special quali- | Educational Popchologict, rr Guidance 

Acotlons and Middle English and in Service. "Applications are’ invited for the ap- 
English Language. The for a Lecturer | pointment of Educational ice, which na in the 


oft £ ae node £A80 Child Guidance Service, (in ein he lah in tee tiny rw ten, bt ay ay py hay by be. 
£A1,750 per annum; for a Senior Lecturer, Residential Special School for Maladaned OPS. " OD ky he ay ty hn he 
£A1,800 x £A70—£A2,150. The salary is sub- Children and a team of list Remedial 

ject to deductions under the State Super- Soo 
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experies vot the. soos “polis aan A 2 for eo i LITERATU RE AND ART 
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or ny S.E.1, by © 7. Candidates | equests for application forms (enclosing Forms from the Secretary, 
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Finance onianie Kee Bemme 7 — 
Staff Members’ Housing . urther | visory Officers of | Educa Authori- 
' particulars and information as to the method ties, Grade II, oa Men £915 a2s. £1,115; A Magnificent New and Enlarged 
of application may be obtained from the | Women £815 x £20—£965 plus an equal pay De Luxe Edition of this World-famous Work 
Secretary, Associa! of Universities of the increment. Applications should reach the . 
British Commanwreai, % Gentes Squece, undersigned not later than Monday, Ocrobes HIS beautiful work is produced for all who desire 
London, W.C-1. _ closing | > = te age, experience, qualifications, to take an intelligent interest in the great 
% Australia and Lon- ormer position: : : 
eee 31. 1955. oa a as a literature and art masterpieces of the world and their 
USTRALIA. University of Qs iand made. J. H. Turner, Director of Education, creators. It enables you to a sppsenaase the best work 
A Applications are invited for a Senior | Education Offices, Highfields, West Bromwich. | of the past and to understand the often controversial a - superbly 
, Lectureship in Public Administration. Appli- ASSISTANT Staff Controller (female) re- | literature and art of the present day. Examine it at | with stained wpe nt nae: 
; py. related fields; | hampton Sa the eae indent) Ltd. Wolver- | leisure in your own home, free of charge, without monize, Decorative spines 
practical experience in Public Administration | West Midlands (800-1,000 employees), She | Obligation to purchase. as n0e 
js desirable, and evid of an in | will be responsible to Staff Controller for 1,836 S_! Mee 
r research end_ publications will be Hy antes as | most eopeem of rd management tapether THE LITERATURE AND ART OF EVERY LAND trated 
i 0 salary scale ’ wi 
a £A1,750. Further particulars and information | the Staff Office. The successful applicant Famous Myths and Legends . Bible and Sacred Books , Middle | 488 iysrations in in “eu 
c as to the method of application may be ob- | who should be between 20-25 years, and of R hesp ‘ fate) Dele oe chrome. 360 world « famous 
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Geniee "ES. teocigt of sogtienions, a | taking tit bees ted eooms me | THERE ARE 41 CHAPTERS ON ART masterpieces, 
i date , au . ve of 
Landon and Australia, is October 31, 1955. _ | in the Stall Office of a organisation. pA, 1.1 Mo BB Md A 8 4d 
Perso! Officer. Mullard, Lid., have ity sidered of r = for abl ty oy ny rE ‘Peant Mate) end Spae San, & 
a vacancy for « Personnel Officer at | this post by letter Stuff © by Titian, Velazquez, Renoir, Holbein, Michael Angelo, etc. 
new factory the mass production of oseiies. te . Lid Wai on- a 
cathode ray tubes at 71s . i ieee es Beattie, Lid, verhampton. ? 
Lancs, Candidates wates with | of Leicester Children’s Committee. George Newnes, Lid., 66-09, G &., , W. 
specialised training in Per Management | C Appointment of Male Child Care Officer. _ epee ly, dap “A MANUAL 
(one-year course or five- course), plus at } Acpliesiens are invited from suitably quali- Please send me NEWNES OUTLINE OP LITERATURE &ART 
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aspects of personnel work except training. in Children’s Homes and other establish- Cash price within eight days is EF 10s, 
Starting salary according to age ae experi- | ments. He will also be required to undertake Value 10/6d. 318 pages 
ence. Assistance with housing is, possible. | 2 cross-section of the general work of the De- See P d ‘ 
Applications giving full details be sent partment including work, admis- . . se oveoeqenorevansovonensoooooroosserees resented to every ow 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT-cont. from p.409 | APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued | PERSONAL —-continued PERSONAL —continued L 
UNIVERSITY of Durham. ad ‘ 0 Cee, | Te. in <2 seceery_ewe ond education AY os. Pair, English family in coumery village C.A., 17 Dover St, W.1. If you are inter- ] 
of | * wanted taining College s London need to Pp with coneem 

Basso Mra i Studies, "The Couns of King’s | Greece. of country and pi ian children for one year. Little onc apeiee ~? y — aay ete., wrhe for 

ae, = a .—— = me oes os would but not essential, Wonderful ex- | aay org pocket money, London accessible details and Bulletin of activities. Special terms : 
" Stal Tutor , partment ee S of p—- Salary, i 8954. for married couples. 

I _— an | allowance. Appls 0 The Foreign Relief | [REE car seat avail. Lond.-Nice (France WINTER Sports. Our illustrated 1955/6 7 v 
interest in trade union studies and Indust Secretary, Save the Children Fund, 12 Upper for young a ae Cont. & Germ. speak booklet is available Our party : 
ing salary will be | Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Tel. Sloane 9171. Start » 410 tleman & elderly lady ond individual eommaement> are at person- d 


determined at riate point on f - | travelling. If desired, au for 6 m ally selected, first-rate Austrian, Swiss, Italian 
Lecturers’ Fy £650 x £50 £1,350) in SMALL but progressive firm of confec- | Nice could be off'd. RIC. pense 9- 10 a.m and French centres. Sow travel by short sea 























' ‘ tionery manufacturers have vacancy for | school te (3rd-cl lee couchettes 19: 
perience of the mead «pplicant. Family Gisartoenion od quads enone, vand bs, ~ | SAA ae, Sesetins wanted 10. rent for Inclusive holiday pon fom 2m ‘Bras Hy 
visas ond forms’ of cpplisstion fay be | other, to. keep lete stock Must : bh S07. REN. Sh “Brom 9225. f f 
Potained from feet of Letra Mure | nave wide knowledge of towns thro t LLUSTRATOR waned tor Madu’ Con. | 22: : . ’ 
ion § aA ' England & also be accurate at figures. Pply | versation Good fees. Sénd one ABBATT'S ; yen, 94 Wimpole Street, P 
Newcas' m Tyne 1, G. R. Hanson, | in own handwriting with full detis. Box 112. | ing. hea on 9950. ee Ww. hristmas Display now 
Reyivtrar of King’s € s College. A MAN who is ye po =~ - in | tae SO socks sent w Spe in chou Oct. TNPOBAMLATION - — 4 
ed contemporary } exp 134 or Box 9976 wanted on modern hypo- 
POyAranc Boh gly — by highly literate and good at expressing Siowselt | USTRALIAN, f ie, 90, a medical pro- I caust design. Box 58. an ; = 
connection with two of the Council's approved | oe 5 en eg likes hard work .~ A fession, seeks female panion for DLANNING for Retirement” (incl. be- H 
schools for. boys. Ee he work oth will mainly in- | govem  xtovecting mpl gy can cheap trip to Continent in I Ovi shere “ sinners! ), Oct, 14-16 at Xan Cite ¥ 
Whitey C wound fp E ae Fe ae | Sarabep scale. He woud have us live oa | FOREIGN git girl ad nice warm hom: Send . card (or new — . ; 
- -< ec, on 
Siow "550% £35 £750, plug i : psp a ppt MP town. Good Honours pocket money, for part-time help with YOUNG, conscientious objectors, ‘coking i 
ting (£20 at 21, £30 at Art seential. Apply Box 24, light housework. No children. ime for unity for service. The Oxferd Pp 
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Mey , form f some b Medical A °T requires mt secretary sical 
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= a Vienna Opera party, 
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with superannnation | rmanemt office staff posts. Temporary posts! Dept. NS.50. ‘i London, W.4. (Associated s 
sisnliar to Pas. tu. ‘Further particulars and | Fay hest fees in London, continual work, Best Coe D'Azur: Coastal /illage. Furnished with H.M.V Q 
pag ope as to the method wi application | Some, Ellison Gower Em yment Specialists, Jan. ar yi on monthly, Oct., Sane ISION corrected. Sight imacoved wists. - 
ined from the Secretary, Associa- | 147 Oxford St. Per. RS GER. 3551/2. reas. ‘S. AE. Miclland * a New tan $e, W rh out glasses. lied lousan’ Deane oner , 
. , | A Qua : 
tlon 2 Universities of the British Common- Temp. Dept. GER, 9451/ 4 er ewman Michest Ronan, 23 Gloucester Road cw “ c 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. | RR the best Christmas Cards come to | : , Mags ‘ 
The closing date for recei of topics. in N°, so a 2 and even undeniably elderly Casavel Press, MM. $t., Lond w WEStern 5209. 
Australia and London, is Nov, 15, 1955." ants (m. & {.) nevertheless do find a ata = = LOODSTOCK Sales, N ket. T 
; | Ni: a the Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 GPEAK French, Wedatiaties Coursts (all r (8 gga, EB gee eres a ht . 
I ONDON come Council Se Assist- | Strand, wv. TRAfalgar 9090, grades), Discussion Groups at The Men- Hoe et ad ———, perhaps - ought 
4 «am elp Organiser (temporary | wT tor, 11 Charing Cross Road. Office open with the same discrimination that prefers 1 
stuff) for = oy first instance in North Lam- LERKS = to 40) of good education reqd. 1-9 TRAtal 2044. Straight Cut—the quality cigarette made by 
beth area. Energy and ability 10 manage staff 4 for numerous attract, posts frequently pm. algar Lambert & Butler. 20 for 3s. lid } 
required, Expce. in running a domestic help | “Vil. at Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St., W.1. [NEORMAL Music Group & Conversation “ t 
, “4 bl rT | “ ” Circle (subjects of general interest), Please | bo cases of Nervous Exhaustion try Nerve t 
or similar social service desirable, Salary | UR “Hand-Picked” Secretaries get the telephone Mrs. Dunn, HAM, 81 Manipulation. A_ reintegrating therapy 
£472 109.--£33 158. £607 10s., commencing plum jobs No fees. Wigmore A: amas 67 | invigorating and stimulating The Nerve , 
opens. quale, & expce ; Appien.. ans Wigmore St., W.1. HUN, 9951/ HILIP Humphreys, Psychologist, 69 | Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London, W.1. Tel. . 
Gene eee DM, bopien Oster, Div, 6 128 | APPOINTMENTS WANTED Kensington 8042) wensinetom, 9-W.7- | WELbeck 9600. Ask for brochure. ‘ 
| i 
J 
r 
§ 





















































MPLOYMENT Officer. A West London | CHARTERED Accountant (25) student SHORT Se Writing. een 2id. for | MISCELLANEOUS 
engineering company is reeki a man | social studies, seeks post in co-operative “ Stories het Sell ” (a special | “8 comprend ” The Li 
between 32 and 47 who has held similar | eterprise, London/Sthn. counties. Bryan | bulletin) & prospectus B.. . lamous course. Tee oun B oe. ~ 
appointment for some time and nas a good | Reed, 86 Three Bridges Rd., Crawley, Sx. | Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. Conse 30 Seeete Pane. SW ile and 
personal background, The t is perma- | @ECRETARY, Hoster trained, 5 years’ com- | ZYRAMMAR School Entsanx Sk a . eden tl 
RAMMAR School Entrance. A special now also at Niddry Lodge. Campden Hill : 
nem and superannuated, A oes - full | mercial experience. No objection to un- home study course { nts hi Road, W.8, for conversation and tuition in 
details and fy required, | usual hours and working conditions. Willing help their children with A oo a inosiee” foreign languages. Continental Snack Bar : 
APULT, (female cde. nd- Typ re- | travel. Live London or abroad. Intd. Art, tion, Write E.M.1, Institutes, Dept. NS.51.P., ’Phone SLO. 9595 ’ i 
Hducetion om § Music, Theatre, ete. Free immed, Box 9594, London, W.4. (Associated with H.M.V.) UAKERISM. Inf is aie c 
a of "Trade Union n't Westminster C co = Oe atevmnation sespecting the 
District. Varied and interestin work A. ; & 5" eons ig Ban Rags a Ane pee ee “ye mothe. Pang Q’ ys es \ ay of the Religious 1 
pleasant, friendly | oor deiner, s stions weic. Box 9819. girls will hes ra “a r. ium for yng. e ae. Sopiet 4. —y 4 ree va application to the \ 
ralary / £H per week, rising to “£9 Is per eae | ugge be c ren, easy sewk.; | Friends ome rvice Committee, Friends ‘ 
m, to'5.15 p.m., alternate Satur. | * XPERIENCED and walified Social pkt. money. Early bkg. essen, Educ. Tour- | House, Euston Rd., W.1. 1 
— %. 30 am, to 12.30 p.m, bg ton ae oer Worker, ledy, manieh, 3 y pequapes wanes? a re pe =e 2 § wi. } HE Continental Club for conversation and ‘ 
provision, Write te alvin | age and particulars of | part ng tment, rr eferably | § SPAIN, Majorca, Ibiza for Autumn sun- | tuition in foreign languages every Tues- r 
experience to | mental health or deficiency fie ox 9842, | shine. +5 days from £34 10s. including | day evening trom 8 p.m. 15 er St., W.1. 
AMILY Service Units has vacancies for | GRADUATE | os } cameon, a " soda seeks | wove, full pension, etc. Free Guide & prog. | Enquiries, ring Secretary, GLA. 2987. ; 
social Baye men and women, for the part-time work ia ax on, "Mids. Molcsey’ — LD Masters get new appetites from ! 
tensive casework with Pro | NG. lady, 22, seeks interesting post. lst pean, te sey 2103. ___ Rayner’ ‘ deliclous Indian ngo Chut- 1 
lem Pemilles. Resident and non- perkins. | class Hons. French, well read, good cul- “KNow- -HOW ” brings you Writing Suc- ney. Available at all good grocers. . 
Salary according to ~ am and experi- | tural background, interested theatre, music, cess. No Sales—-No Fees. Send for Free ] 
ence. Treiing prev » OE at Fa ae | art. Suggestions invited. Box 9921. N.1, “ Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” | I ARGE room available Tuesdays, Wednes- } 
rating in Liverpool, alford, | B A. Schoo: of Successful Writing, Lid., 124 | *4 days or Fridays only, from 4 p.m. on- 
‘ Cidhaw, Dopciand York, ane, Birming- N° humdrum routine, please. - voune | lady New Bond %St., London, W.1. | wards—Socials, Committee Meetings, etc. { 
Bristol, Sheffield and Jondon, Further | sks. varied, interesting position 6 LL WOODS Carnation Cut Flo The | Vienna Café, Berkeley Arcade, 209a Baker 
devalls: 25 St. Mary's Grove, London N.1, | ts." hospital laboratory /te ing exp." Willing X idea ft for cs Acne Shy Specially St., N.W.1 (opp. Stn.). "Phone WEL. 8388. ‘ 
Rave Union has vacancy on its staff | tackle something new/temporery mixed shades direct from GHIRT Repairs. Moderate charges, work of 
Editor of its journal; this work to | [{XPERIENCED Social Worker, married the larg largert growers in Ay, world. From Ign. highest standard. Post shirt(s) for free 
be combined with other duties. The appoint- | woman, 38, car driver, seeks part-time | {0 Sams a quality, the best! | estimate or send for full price list 4 Joanna, j 
monn fe Preeienery for S ths; pe | position, London or Kent, Box 41. Ma, sara Gasiogve, Al -tggg ¥ aoa te. ag Dept. 32, 26 Southbourne Grove, W. South- 
| ° 3 ivels- 
spams & ol aperence eet y The | National [NTELLIGENT male, » Zoung, se secks civilised | field Green 232/233, v bourne, Bournemouth, Hants. } 
Union of Himployees, 28 Old Queen | 4 job, no rat races. HE Central Board for Gor oe. | STS weet te Se fh Dept 
Street, Westminster, London, 8,W.1, Emon ane T 6 Endsle of Conscientious: C20 of British Institute of Picton Writ. f 
| requiring well-trained junior jectors, St., W.C.1, offers its Science, Ltd., Regemt House, Regent St., 
OUTH Club Leaders. Primrose Jewish | /shorthand typists are invited te advice on matters conscience to those w 1. We egotiete suitable work one 15% 
Foun Club, 523 F Road, London, | y to a Langham fecporecial Gite liable for National Service and to Reservists. of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
N.W,3. Application invit from Jewish | mraven Street, Park rel [ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(T) | returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
married couple for the posts of Residential | MAYfair 2905, Endsleigh Court, W.C.1, Booklet sent. also an interesting booklet giving details and 
Club Leaders~ me eo = Ae = j TEACHERS o of music, ic, piano, ing, violin, Deferred terms. fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- ‘ 
5 p= oy to oo er Fit provides. Secretaries for , colleges, ‘TYPEWRITERS. ~ Mode cess Jee en uentt a ‘ 
See.. 62 Hodford ’ ‘London, N.W.11. | (Londos!, ye boys’ schools ( machines avail. for hire, ra} Le ENUINE tars.  Partics., : 
: | district, Midlands). Wardens, hostels. Care- | Robert Ropkins. WELbeck 6635 for Getails. CS.D.M, s ~ mR €.2. TEM, 3373 
MEA EROots, cooks wanted, schools, Bucks, | takers, schools, flats, etc. The Irene Forster YCHOLOGIST. Phyllis Per : 
Surrey, cS Worcs., Lancs., etc. | Agency, 66 Marchmont St., W.C.1. TER- Ps Rd. Nw. GLA 5 89 UREX gloves and all _fubver surgical, 
Bupesiegeee ben rs (imetitutional), Lon- | minus 5566. vs * og calf x sent under plain cover. Write i 
=a sanions. | ? mAL - Bs, a irks enjoy holidays at Pinewood, for our free price Mist now, Fiertag, 
School secretaries (Derbys ys Suey, ete) ), The | Buewer.” Bilasheth Strecant Hels Se Dept. NN, 34. Wardour St. London, “W-t | 
rene Forster Hguney, o6 t Street, YESIGHT improved without Glasses. If ; 
W.C.1. TERminus 8566, E You have del ective vision « qualified Bates | JITENDRA A Ane. Photographer as Ken- CONWAY. Hu .~4 ee ge gm S. | 
OUNG man or woman with art schoo! | Practitioner can help you. Miss E rub. Ofe aes pen oo wn oneem 9146, Dances 330. 250. " grcellent acoustics for } 
to train as all-round assistant | 2°! Wyford Av,, London, N.2. TUD. 4776. ORDINARY set TRULY, words per | Smal nen & he Resme steo av 
t ” ‘or publishers producing quality | ESSIO : Dutton 7 arey Lion 
100 > illustrated fn colour. "Must be walling | Bs ! Peture ~~ Rice Pa *iedoakas Soeedwor NS 92/3, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. | Sq. W. ‘elie 
weight as mem! a team & tackle | term. therley MANISM is faith f “mode “geek 
kny job, routine of creative. Work includes | Training U Unit, 33 53 "Warwick Sqowe, Londen, | Kh” worth. bonice: Beiter the 3 WEALTHY me sate TZ 
design, layout and research. Box 37. | ViCtoria. 60 Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. WES. 2341. Mango Chutney. From all good grocers. | 
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» Phil- 
pots Manor, West , Sussex. Guest 
ony cad tee include L. A. G 

and Kenneth Myer (Editor of “ The 





“M , 8 public 
Lloyd George rank’ Oo <n. ? 
our (A. 
Ryan), Curzon (Sir Harold Nicolson), Jose 
r Gulian ey Milner (Sir 
Evelyn Wrench), Baldwin (G. M. Young), 
Bonar ake), Some itical 
] (Lord - ). Course 
Morley < one Gh Wesuni Ra. 
estminster ; 
S.E.l. (WAT 6872.) eine 











& * ch ib Leader's Course 
paar re 2-4, 1955, “ Films Film- 
strips.” on develop- 
ments in the field of Nog aids, organised 
in co-operation t journal on audio- 
visual education, “ and Listen.” The 


shire St., London, W.! 

Jewish | ~ Synagogue Religion 
St. John’s Wood Road, 

Term begins Sunday, Octo- 
2, at 10 a.m. when the Principal will 
sed to enrol new A .% Classes are 
on Sunday mornings in all 
Jewish history, 


—— re 


(A BSORBINGLY — ‘interesting career for 
men and women ambitious to suc- 
ceed tenotyping ), 





Write or "phone 
Fiat Cees Sat ve kon 
W.C.1. Telephone : HOL bon i62, y 


ARN an ony AD, this Winter. The Pel- 
Liman , natitute teaches French 





sson, sent gratis, , I... — 
Institute, 67 Norfolk 
Londen, WL, ioe: 1411, 


crse., 


ae % 
Cranbourn Street, W.C.2. COV. 0754, 


ee Tuition Centre, School of 
* School of ish 

Na 63 Oxford St, W.1. 
8531-2. All foreign languages 
and j mm or private 


hort or Long 
_daily. Prospectus free. 
of Educn. 





a 





sonality. Hilde School 

Regent's Park, NW. GUL. 6822. 

r ee a the 
Vienna © and 

sdvanced pupils, E S 3406, 3466, Ext. 63. 


‘CELLO Lessons. Delia Fuchs, L.G.5.M., 
pupil of Carl Fuchs and William Pleeth. 
HAM. 6380. 





| 
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_LECTURS COURSES, ETC.—continued — 
YUCH. 
Private 





Kimmel (L.Mus.A., 
Academy of Music, 
in London and will accept 
4 limited gumber of im Voice Produc- 
of Lieder and 


bon, Interpretation 
Opera Moderate fees. 
. 2868, dll 10 a.m, or 1-3 p.m. 


Enquiries 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
*YPING. MSS and Theses expertly 
1 _———~ for obscure 
s Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. Russell St, 
wor Te MUS. 7379. 


MILDRED Furst. 7 
Bagg yy Se 
speci bX 
<a ssed > 
o6) Go Terrace wi 549, 


F AULTLESS as for the ¢ Geninionian 
writ poneenee Sy Tae 


t “Tks Geeas 
TO. 6020. 





DUPLICATING /typieg/rorbatien reporting 
BAY. pee 
BBEY oo Burea:, 
fon ttouse, Vietoria, St. Swi (ABB, 
rst-c Rapid 
larising, te ietmonin ee 


EAN or rene translations, 
24-hour at wi Wiha 3 


Church St., 


pxrert 


Evieye <a 


__ ACCOMMODATION y VACANT AND 


Ti Remige Vil Wl Pome AY. 
roms 
w. board. meemoeetle. 


LONDON: Yor = = Private Hotel 
Philbeach Gardens, Faris Court, Sw 4 
Tel. FRO. 7579. B. & B. from 15s. daily. 


NORBURY. area area. ; furn. newly dec. 
-elec, 5S-roomed 





Abbey 
72). 
circu- 














Large furn. newly dec. 
we flat wan bthrm., box- 
™m., sem garage 
chid. or pets. Signs. Dw. 
HIGHGATE, Ne = ‘ 
room, gas- sma 
dbl. . Open outlook. Igns. Ww AN. 6166. 
HOLL ‘AND Park Tube G mins.). Well- 
- has 8/C. 2-roomed flatiet with use 
oO t s, occupation. Quiet 
house. Box ss. a 


HAMPSTEAD, nr. 

bus, 2 well-furn. 
Mans. flat with service & breakfast, 
bus. people, HAM. 7258. 


LOVELY sunny bedroom, wide river view. 
4 Gas fire, ring, use bath /kitchenette 
45 mins. London, 


¢ comf, awe. sit- 


| Finchley Rd. Tube & 
newly dec. rooms in 
Prof, or 


Cues, ~ Pleasant 
Other 
pw... ‘house. CHI, 
NS ppalen 4 large, att attract, 7 re 
basin 
Oce. Oneal tral “Shoot-up Hill ‘GLA. 3584, 


CENTRAL, Ie. 1 1m. fatlet, pei. bihrm., 
cke. fac., suit bus. ple, } AAI. 1787. 
UNNY bed-sitting room, 1 or 2 : 
‘> private house, 2-min, Golders Green Sen. 
Con . furn., concealed basin & cooker, 
use of ath & telephone. HENdon 8479. 3 
TTRACTIVE double B/S rm., Fi : 
A he Lele Sa fe toys 
looking garden, basin, ckg. facils., 


use bathe ‘AIL, 3751. 
COMFORT ABLE small bedroom, share rest 
flat, central 


» Offered to 
woman. Linen and china Clapham 
Park, conv. Wesuniacen 30s, wk. ime 
cleaning. TULse Hill 4475 eves. Box 9949 


SONGENIAL atmospher house 

C Single room, 45s. 6 Trt Reasbee 8109. 
O let: nancies bed. sitting 
room, clean house. HA 8698. 


fee Prat 3 Shae well-furn. ey bed-sit. 

con., meals opt. Well- 

connected, "Phone MAL. '8796 after 6.30 p.m. 

TO Jet: eumey gules ed sisting ‘oom 
Well turniehen f 

ec cities f ud 

£4 with breakfast, Ws fo erhine oF ’ 


URN, accom. s students. 2 sharing 
35s. each. MAC. 9 7562. Mr. Witkes, 


COMFORTABLE bed-sit. 73 with _aasin, 


Mans., 12  Caniield Gane. hws. Mare ‘ois 


L° furn, bedrm, & sit.-rm, to let. Chg. 
facs., use bath, tel. HAM. 3032, 


T? let, quiet div.1m,, cookg. fac., 
lady. an COUN « 6742 evngs. after 7 & 
wkends, (not oan Sat. =e 


HAMPSTEAD 35s. p.w. incl. MEA. _ 
ARGE soem in Kenslngion fist. pal 


yy U 
uit 2 irlende” in Box ion” 


} 





____ ACCOMMODATION—cestinued _ 


USWELL Hill, N.10. Sunny, very large 
bed-sit., exceptional view, cooker, own 
meter. Lady only. TUDor 8160 


let, Oct, 22. Furn. flatlet. Lee “single 

div-rm., gat fire & emi. adj, kit. with sink, 

geyser & chr. 3 mins. Leytonstone Tube. 
Lady only. 37s. 6d. p.w. Box 100 


DROFESSIONAL woman offers bed-sitter, 
use ki , bath, ‘phone, St. John's Wood 
flat, 2gns. p.w. Box 101 


ARAZION, Cornwall 
bed, lounge, dini 

ing Mount. 4gns. weekly 

DDLESTONE, Surrey 

with bist. & dinner. égns. Freq. trains to 

Waterloo; near coaches, buses. Suit . 

couples; children welcome. Box 9814 J 


MARRIED couple with boy 13, seek accom- 

modation, Baby-sitting, Spanish oF 
lessons, gardening offered in exchange 
for reduced rent. Box 97 


ANTED, accom. for woman medical 
student, Mondays-Fridays, within cag 
reach of the London Hospital. BYFieet 30’ 
YVNG. prof. cow seck accom. in _—— 
Y house. Sep Wd. share bath, Will 
if necessary. 


USINESS girl regs, congen 
with cooking facils., or wd 
Convenient Central London. Box 
RoeOM Wotd, (quiet) bet, Regents Pk./ 
Blackfriars by “Oxford grad, Box 9873. 
Q@TUDENT couple need flat/accom., pref. 
* some space, privacy. Box 61 "i 
TUDENT (m.) 20's sks. quict home for 
self and library, reach Holborn. Bax 56. 


RAD. cpl. away wk./ends req. well farn. 
flatiet Nov. 1. Max. 4gns Hol. or 
Reg. Pk., Not. Hill areas, Box 9965. 
YULTD. cpl. late 30s, no chin. sk. j 
unf. accom. Reas. ‘Miles, WIM, 2482. 
a RESEARCH students (male) seek wall, 
well-furnished flat, near Hampstead/5S 
Ken. / Victoria, Box 9989 
PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 
FURS. flat Edgware, suit 2 business people, 
double bed, living-rooms, kit., use bath- 
room. 4gns. p.w. Box 9967 
NFPURNISHED 2-room flat 


Suit business lady. North | 
pw, Box 9920 


FURN. flat Hamp. dist. w let Oct. 9 mths 


Purnished flat. 3 
kitchen. Overlook- 
Box 9959 


Lee. furn, sma. 


furn. ecoom, 
share flat. 
9820, 


Own, bath. 
ondon, 35s. 


1 ige. 1 med. bedrm., sunny sit. rms., frig, 
Signs. p.w. Tel. HAM. 6991, 9 to 10 am, 
FURN. Flat, Kew Gardens, kit/dining rm., 

sitting rm., double bed recess, 4ihgns. 
Prospect | 7007. 

ae ay — house to let, Finchlew 


w. minimum tenure 


Signs. 
Pp. from 
Nov. FINchley 1911 


Te Let for Winter months. Charming comf 
cottage overiagking Wye Valley. Moderate 


2 yrs. 


terms to suitable tenant. Box 118 
© emall furnished cottages to let, 20s. 
and 25s. inclusive weekly. Lovely spot 
in Purbeck Hillis, three miles from Swanage 
Near buses. Electric light, water, but 
primitive sanitation. Box 102 
T° let, on sunny South Coast, comf 
furnished cottage, sitting-room, kit,, 
bathroom, 2 bedrooms (3 beds), elec. light, 
gas chr. & gas fire in both bedrooms, every- 
for use except linen. 1 min. from sea, 
shops & buses. Incl. rem 30s. p.w. Period 
Oct.-April. Box 9557 ? 
RANGE .-in-Borrowdale To let furnished. 
Parmhouse, quict, secluded. 3 minutes 


bus. Mod. convens Tel. ORMekirk 3753. 
XCH. mod. 4-rmd. flat bath 

4 W.A4, for mod. 2-1md My BUC ‘het’ 

D°ctor wife ung. require +/¢ fem. / part 
furn. flat, N.W. London.--Box 9951 


pacraarins FOR SALE 
XCEPTIONALLY pleasent post-war det 


house, Welwyn Gdn. City, 3 bdr, age. 
Avail. Feb. £3,200. Welwyn Gda, 76. 
*INCHLEY.—Close to shops and sation-—~ 

unusual detached cottage-style property 
standing in walled garden with drive-in from 
road. Comprising 3 rooms, kitchen, beth- 
toom and C., self-contained flat on first 
floor and Double Gerage, Study and W.C.. 


and 3 storage rooms on ground floor. Whole 


property redecorated and modernised inside 

outside, and siiuated in attractive sur- 
roundings, ccmpletely secluded. Price £3,500 
Prechold.——Furth. dewils, McCcaith & Brooks, 


44 Market Pi., N.W.i1 


UILDING «ite in lovely 
grounds near Tonbridge 


Speedwell 9RRs, 


secluded castle 
One hour Lon- 


don. All services Phone HADiow 322, 
£. 350 Cash or £50 down and £1 13s, Od. 
per week, subject to status be 
Cottage, Devil's Elbow, Minchinhampton, 
Glos.—« substantially built Cotswold Cottage 
in rural situstion, in need of re-decorstion. 
Sitting-toom, Living-room, Kitchen with 
Rayburn cooker; 2 drooms, Attic, Main 


Electricity. Evtate Wate: Supply. Grounds 


of about 1 acre. Further particulars apply 
Davis, Champion and Payne, Estate Agents, 
10 Kendrick St., Stroud, Glos. (Tel. 675) 








411 

PROPERTIES FOR SALE—continued 
7] BARNED aaa eR secking « 
- 9 ree leadquarters §$ con 
waits 25 excellent Rooms « Conference 
can apply for further particulars of an 
house just South of Hyde Park to 

Owners, Box 99. 


FOR Saif freehold. “On Highgate West Hil, 
hE. gt pm ey - He with extensive 
London, south and west 


~ oA ie" mm house on two 
floors in 


well-stocked garden. 6 berms. (5 
basins), 3 ree., , — offices, gar 
. main services. Write Box 994! 
RNWALTL. Frhid. prop. nr Looe, 
tear 2 © ame, , bath. hfe. kit., tel., 
water, 4-rm. cottage. 10 «cr 
Trout stream. Box 28, wie, 
WHERE TO STAY : 
R®! TINGDEAN, Brighton Old Norton 


House on the old 


G 
Tel. 3120 Proprietor ; dD. =H MP 
LD Piaw Hatch, Bast 
O Grinseed. A > eons, ble place to 


ture, and a friendly atmosphere. 
therne 17 
Gt OWING Autumn Sunshine i ‘ specially 
mild climate enjoyed n New 
manhburst, the small, frie Shoe! for late 
holidays Sh-fignes,, full usive, Kec, by 
rds. a? if reqd. Summer 
during Oct, Illus. brochures, N: 
Sea-front, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
‘Phone : HAStings 4784, 
UCKINGHAMSHIRE. “You “Gan ea 
B peace, rest and warmth at tha Chushes 
Guest Houre, Beaconsfic Ring 
Jordans 2186. 
‘YORNWALL: Tn lovely unspoilt country 
by Fowey River, 3 miles sea, modern 
comfort, notable food in Georgian manor 
house in a oon grounds pone green fields, 
enchanting woods. Fishing / Boat Send for 
Broch. §., Penanaine House Hotel" Golant, or 
Par. A 124, Lower rates from Sept. 10 


S*: IVES, Cornwall, Accommodation 
“? artists’ house. Redgrave, 1 Island Rd. 


EPINBURGH. “Accommodation assured or 
ae All seasons. Atholl Hotel, 16 
Rothesay Place, 3, one: 31905 
S¥! TZERLAND, Montreux 
in sunshine and comfort. Pension from 
Pres, Particulars: Hotel Régina 


SCHOOLS 


BYpess: Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead, Co-education 3 to 18. Pull 
or weekly boarding and day school, Head- 
master,  #. ames Cunningham East, A 
MONKTON Wyid School, Charmouth, 
Dorse School Farm, T.'T. Cows All 
round prac and cultural educ. for boys & 
girls 9 ve Pelacinaie Carl & Eleanor Urban 


NEw Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- 

owned, Broproutve and co-educational, 
encourages © ren to explore thelr world 
and master ite skills with [riendly co-opera- 
tion rather than authoritarian pressure from 
staff and parents. We welcome enquiries 
from perents of genuinely progressive aut- 
look who wish to take an active interest in 
the development of their children 


JINEWOOD. The Manor How Ouse, Brad- 

fe Se (Hele 390), for children 4 
to where by peychology 
and te metho health and 


happiness. 
Be Nicholes iced. 
ie Is _Atoyn Pice to "4 Dey 
Directors: John 


boarders. 
s. Jean Allan, M.A., 
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